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FACING THE MUSIC. 



CHARACTERS. 

Rev. John Smith — The Curate of St. Andrews. 
John Smith — The other Mr. Smith. 
Dick Desmond — The other Mr. Smith's guest. 
Colonel Duncan Smith — The other Mr. Smith's uncle. 
Sergeant Duffell — Attached to Vine St Police Station. 
Mabel — (fair) — The Curate's wife. 
Nora — (dark) — The other Mr. Smith's wife. 
Miss Fothebingay — (golden hair) — Of the Bijou Thea- 
tre. 
Mrs. Ponting — The other Mr. Smith's housekeeper. 

The action of the play takes place in " The other Mr. 
Smith's " Flat, No. 19, Mona Mansions, Kensington. 

Period: — Present day. Autumn. 

Act I. Before breakfast. 10 o'clock. 
Act II. After breakfast. 10.40 o'clock. Same morn- 
ing. 
Act III. Before lunch. 11.30 o'clock. Same morn- 

The plot and complications are worked out in two 
hours, only ten minutes elapse between each act. 
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Copyrighted — Theatre Royal, Leicester, February 1st, 
1899. Afterwards played at the Prince of Wales 1 Thea- 
tre, Liverpool, on May 22nd, 1899, with the following 
cast: — 

The Rev. John Smith Mr. Frank Stay ton. 

John Smith Mr. Frank Thornton. 

Dick Desmond Mr. Leslie Kenyon. 

Col. Duncan Smith Mr. Herbert Stanley. 

Sergeant Duff ell Mr. Lionel Brough. ^ 

Mabel Miss Nellie Thome. 

Nora Miss Hope Dudley. 

Miss Fotheringay Miss Beatrice Mervyn. 

Mrs. Ponting Miss Bessie Major. 

COSTUMES. 

Rev. John Smith. Clerical suit and hat — all three 
Acts. 

John Smith. First — Evening dress, shirt-front very 
much crumpled — opera hat, silk scarf, long overcoat. 
Second — Morning suit — fashionable. Silk hat. 

Dick Desmond. First — Dark trousers and vest, fancy 
dressing jacket. Second — Dark suit. Blue serge for 
preference. 

Col. Duncan Smith. Smart frock coat suit, silk hat f 
iron-grey hair and moustache. Military bearing. 

Sergeant Duffell. Well dressed, looking like a coun- 
try squire, and in no way indicates by his dress that he 
is a detective. 

Mabel. Pretty morning dress — bright silk petticoat 
over an elaborate white petticoat — black silk stockings, 
patent shoes. 

Nora. Very smart travelling costume with fashion- 
able long travelling cloak. 

Miss Fotherincay. Very smart walking costume. 

Mrs. Ponting. Black dress, white cap and apron. (A 
comely woman of about 40.) 

The Hat discovered in Act II. should be stylish brown 

velvet with ostrich feathers. 

The Umbrella — Good one, with massive gold top. 
The Boa— A handsome feather one. 

N. B. In selecting dresses, Mabel and Nora must re- 
member that the time is late Autumn. 

N. B. All the knocks, rings, etc., must be done by the 
characters on door of flat and not by the prompter. 



PROPERTY PLOT. 
ACT I. 

Breakfast things. — 8 cups and saucers, 3 plates, butter 
dish, milk jug, silver sugar basin, 6 knives, 6 forks, 3 
finger napkins, silver toast rack with toast, preserve 
dish with marmalade, basket of late autumn flowers. 

Pocket-book (good), visiting cards, bank notes (£200 J, 
small pamphlet (printed matter), six good vases, gold 
and silver coins, lady's dressing-bag, scent bottle inside 
(small), lady's visiting cards, two written letters, en- 
velopes, — " Daily Telegraph " on breakfast table, " Gra- 
phic 11 , "Illustrated London News 11 (good), whiskey in 
decanter, soda in small bottle, silver salver, stylograph 
pen, lady's cabinet photo, four latch keys, note book for 
curate. 

ACT II. 

Large hat with feathers (lady's), gray feather boa, 
handsome umbrella (lady's), subscription list, gold and 
silver coins, pocket-book and bank notes (£200), sov- 
ereign purse (Colonel), pocket-book (Duffell); purse, 
telegraph forms (Mabel). 

ACT III. 
Policeman's whistle. 

GAS AND LIMES, ETC. 

ACT I. Lights full up all through Act. 
ACT II. Lights full up all through Act. 
ACT III. Lights full up all through Act. 

FURNITURE PLOT. 

The One Scene Stands the Three Acts. 

Handsome carpet, ottoman, rugs, fender and fire-irons, 
curtains at window, doors, etc., sideboard, overmantel, 
8 easy chairs, 6 ordinary chairs, 4 occasional tables, 1 
square breakfast table, 6 good pictures, umbrella and 
hat-stand for hall, hall mat. 

4 
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ACT I. 



Scene. — Breakfast-room in John Smith's flat at Ken- 
sington. Morning. A handsomely furnished room. 
Door of room leading into flat from hall C, open when 
Curtain rises. On table, handsome table cover, with 
white table-cloth over it. Large tray on table, covered 
with white tea cloth. Three breakfast cups and sau- 
cers and spoons. Three small plates and knives and 
forks. Sugar basin with sugar and tongs. Cruet. It 
is important that the table is set in this way, in order 
that Mabel can clear it quickly, for her exit in 2nd 
Act. 

(Mrs. Ponting discovered seated and poking fire. Gong 
clock on mantelpiece strikes ten as Curtain rises.) 

Mbs. P. Ten o'clock. No one ready for breakfast, the 
cutlets done to a tarn and spoiling for the want of eat- 
ing, {knocks at door down l.) Breakfast is quite 
ready, ma'am. 

Mabel, (off stage l.) Thank you, Mrs. Ponting. Has 
my husband returned home? 

Mbs. P. No, ma'am, he hasn't. 

Mabel, (off stage) Then I'll wait breakfast, Mrs. 
Ponting. 

Mbs. P. Very well, ma'am, (crossing to door up b.) 
Poor master! Poor Mr. Smith! I wonder what's be- 
come of him? He's been keeping anything but respecta-* 
ble hours, whilst his wife's been away, but I've never 
known him stop out all night before, (knocks at door 
up b.) Mr. Desmond! 

(Dick gives a loud yawn.) 

(knocks again) Mr. Desmond, it's past ten o'clock. Are 
you getting up, sir? 

5 
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Dick, (off stage) Yes, Mrs. Ponting. (yawning) 
Mr. Smith waiting breakfast? 

Mrs. P. No, sir, he's out. 

Dick. Out, Mrs. Ponting? (still yawning) 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir, and what's more he's been out all 
night. 

Dick. Out all night, Mrs. Ponting? (laughs and 
yawns. [Dick's laugh all through the play must be 
most hearty and irrepressible.] It's lucky his wife's 
away! 

Mrs. P. But she isn't away, sir — she's at home! 

Dick. At home, Mrs. Ponting? 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir, she arrived quite unexpectedly late 
last night. 

Dick. That's awkward, (laughs) 

Mrs. P. It's no laughing matter, sir; and so you'd say 
if you was a married man. 

Dick. But I'm not a married man, Mrs. Ponting — for- 
tunately. 

Mrs. P. (aside) Yes, fortunately for the lady who 
might have been his wife. He's what I call one of the 
" burn-the-candle-at-both-ends " young gentlemen; and 
even since he's been staying here, he's set master a very 
bad example. 

(Rev. S. knocks and rings off.) 

Here he is, perhaps. But master wouldn't knock, he'd 
open the door with his latchkey. Ah! He's met with 
an accident, (going up) and here's somebody coming 
with the melancholy news, (opens door of flat) 

(Enter Rev. Smith.) 

Rev. S. Is Mr. Smith within? 
Mrs. P. No, sir; he is without. 

Rev. S. How exceedingly unfortunate! I particular- 
ly wanted to see him! 

(Rev. S. enters room and goes down l. Mrs. P. shuts 

door and follows.) 

Mrs. P. (aside) So I should think, a-walking In like 
that, (aloud) Mrs. Smith's at home, sir. 

Rev. S. Thanks — but I do not want to see Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. P. Well, sir, master being out you can't 
him. 

Rev. S. That is a self-evident fact. 
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Mrs. P. But I'm*expecting him home every minute. 

Rev. S. Then perhaps I'd better call again a little 
later. Good morning, (goes up c.) 

Mrs. P. What name shall I say, sir? 

Rev. S. Oh, of course, how stupid of me! (coming 
down l. c.) Oh, there is my card, (takes card from 
case) I am the curate or* St. Andrew's, (gives card, 
going l. puts hat on head of couch) 

Mbs. P. (reads) " The Rev. John Smith, 69 Mona 
Mansions, Kensington." 

Rev. S. I dwell on the uppermost storey! (putting 
right' hand up ) 

Mrs. P. Lor, sir, how funny! Only fancy, your name 
is identically, exactly, just the same as master's — Chris- 
tian name and all. (puts card on table) 

Rev. S. Quite so. Hence the mistake I made in open- 
ing this letter. It is addressed to Mr. John Smith, 19 
Mona Mansions. 

Mrs. P. Well, sir, this is number 19, and yours being 
69, how did master's letter find its way to your fiat, sir? 

Rev. S. Through the carelessness of the postman, or 
rather I Should say the hall-porter, but I regret that I 
did not observe the absence of the prefix denoting my 
calling. However, I will exercise more care in the 
future. 

Mr*s. P. We are all liable to make mistakes, sir. 

Rev. S. Alas, yes; we are all prone to slip now and 
then. 

Mrs. P. Yes, it's a slippery world, sir, ain't it? (Bus. 
imitating tone of Rev. S.) 

Rev. S. But I fervently hope Mr. Smith will not be 
angry. 

Mrs. P. Oh no, sir; he'll quite understand. 

Rev. S. Perhaps I had better leave the letter; it may 
be important; and later, when I call a-again, I will offer 
him a personal explanation and my most abject apology. 
Can you oblige me with an envelope? 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir. I'll get one from the study. 

(Exit R. i. e.) 

• Rev. S. Thank you so much, (goes to l. of table r.) 
A Dick, (off stage up r. yawning) How confoundedly 
i sleepy I feel this morning. 

Rev. S. (sits l. of table R.) The voice of the slug- 
gard — dear me! 

Dick, (off stage — laughs) So Smith's been out all 
night! (laughs again) 

Rev: S. Eh? I sincerely hope Mr. Smith has not 
slipped. 
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Dick, (off stage) Oh! damn the collar stud! 

Rev. S. (rises quickly, covering his ears with his . 
hands) Oh, what awful language! But let me reflect. 
(returns to table, sits and produces note-book) What is 
the next thing I have to do this morning? Yes — I must 
send a telegram to Mabel, my dear wife. She should 
have returned from Scotland last night, but she did not, 
do so. I am most distressed about her. 

(Mrs. Ponttng enters r. i. e.) 

Mrs. P. The envelope, sir. 

Rev. S. I thank you. (takes envelope and places let- 
ter inside it) 

Mrs. P. Oh, how stupid of me; you'll want a pen, sir, 
won't you? (going r.) 

Rev. S. No, thanks, I have my stylograph, (produces 
stylo pen from breast pocket) Pardon the question, but 
is your master, Mr. Smith, a zoologist? (addresses en- 
velope) 

Mrs. P. (aside) A zoo-li-ologist! (aloud) Lor, sir, 
whatever made you think that? 

Rev. S. A .sentence in the letter I inadvertently 
opened: "Kangaroo arrived Newmarket, get two mon- 
keys on if possible." 

Mrs. P. (laughs) Master's a h'owner, sir. 

Rev. S. Of kangaroos and monkeys — I thought so. 
(hands letter to Mrs. P.) 

Mrs. P. No, no, sir— race-horses, sir. 

Rev. S. Race-horses! Oh, how shocking! (rises and 
goes l., picking hat off couch) He has fallen very low 
in my estimation, but I trust, my good woman — you are 
not contaminated? 

Mrs. P. Well, sir — I don't know about contaminated, 
but whenever I hears of anything good running, I gen- 
erally has a little bit on with the milkman. 

Rev. S. A little bit on with the milkman? What de- 
pravity! 

Mrs. P. You see, sir, his brother makes a book and — 

Rev. S. Madam, I beseech you the next time the milk- 
man calls, don't — don't have anything on! (crosses r. 
c.) 

Mrs. P. Sir! Oh, I must, sir. I hadn't very much 
on when he called yesterday, sir, but Morny Cannon 
pulled it off, and I won 18 shillings. 

Rev. S. Sister, you are undone. 

Mrs. P. (Bus. with dress and turning round) Am 
I, sir — where? 

Rev. S. You are rushing blindly on to meet your 
fate. 
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Mbs. P. Oh, I met him years ago, sir — but the in- 
fluenza carried him off. Ah! (sighs) — he wasn't a bad 
sort, was my poor old Mat. 

Rev. S. I am not alluding to your poor old Mat, sister. 
I refer to another fate, the one that is in store for you. 

Mrs. P. No, thank you, sir— one was quite sufficient. 
A widow I am, and a widow I intend to remain. 

Rev. S. Do not misunderstand me. I am endeavoring 
to point out to you how wicked it is to indulge in the 
iniquitous pastime called Racing. 

Mrs. P. ' (laughs) Begging your pardon, sir, and 
with all due respect — but it's no use your trying. I like 
a little flutter now and then, and a little flutter I must 
have. 

Rev. S. Woman, perdition stares you in the face! 

Mrs. P. Oh! how 'orrible! 

Rev. S. Pause, reflect ere it is too late. Save your- 
self, my dear sister, save yourself, (with l. arm up) 

Mrs. P. That's just what the master says — always 
save yourself. 

Rev. S. Ah, yes! And there is only one sure way to 
doit. 

Mrs. P. Of course, sir. Put half your money on to 
win, and the other half for one, two, three. 

Rev. S. (goes down r. and returns c.) Oh, sister, let 
me exhort you to peruse the pages of this little pamph- 
let! It is a work of my own — " The Evils of the Turf." 
Good morning. ' 

(Mrs. P. crosses to r. of table r.) 

{going to door c.) Think — think of the fate of the re- 
jected! 

Mrs. P. (crossing up r.) I know it, sir. Last, abso- 
lutely last, when the master backed it. 

Rev. S. Oh, what profanity! 

{Lifts his eyes and hands in horror and makes quick 

exit, closing door of flat.) 

Mrs. P. (laughing) I'm afraid I've been and shocked 
(he gentleman; but there, I couldn't help it. (looks at 
pamphlet) "The Evils of the Turf, by the Rev. John 
Smith." (places it on table at top end) Don't catch 
tne reading the rubbish! (going towards window) 

(Enter Dick. Be goes to fire r. and warms his hands.) 

Dick, (entering) Good morning, Mrs. Ponting. 
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Mrs. P. Good morning, sir. (goes to window and ar- 
ranges curtains) 

Dick. So Mrs. Smith has returned home and Smiff'a 
been out all night! There'll be a slight domestic breeze 
when he puts in an appearance. Poor old chap, he'll 
have to face the music presently, (sits b. of table r.) 

Mbs. P. (coming l. of table) Oh, sir, what did you 
do with the master last night? 

Dick. What did I do with him, Mrs. Ponting? Noth- 
ing. 

Mrs. P. Then where is he — what's become of him? 
Oh, sir! I've a feeling that something awful's happened 
to him; look what a dreadful night it was — the fog as 
thick as pea-soup as the saying is. 

Dick. It certainly was a beastly night, but I managed 
to get home all right. 

Mrs. P. Yes\ sir — and precious late you was — I heard 
you fumbling about with the latchkey. Must have been 
close on three o'clock, sir. 

Dick. The fog, Mrs. Ponting, the fog! (rises and 
goes l. c.) Mrs. Smith, you say, arrived home late last 
night? 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir. (goes r. c.) 

Dick. A week sooner than Mr. Smith expects her? 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir; and there she is in that room. 
(pointing to room l.) It was past twelve when she got 
here, and it took her over three hours to come in a 
cab from the station, that shews how thick the soup — I 
mean the fog, was, sir. 

Dick. Did she wait up for Mr. Smith? 

Mrs. P. She wanted to, sir, but as he's been com- 
. ing home very late since Missus has been away, I ups 
and tells her Mr. Smith was away in the country and 
wouldn't be home till this morning. What with the fog 
down her throat and in her eyes, she was half asleep 
when she got here, and I knew sitting up and worrying 
wouldn't do her any good. 

Dick. And then she went to bed? 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir. 

Dick. Very smart of you, Mrs. Ponting, very clever! 
But are you quite sure he didn't come home last night? 

Mrs. P. Quite, sir. He's been using the spare ro,om 
during his wife's absence, but the bed ain't been slept 
in; it's just as I left it when I made it yesterday. 

Dick. It's very funny — can't understand it. How 
does Mrs. Smith look — all the better for her change, I 
. hope? 

Mrs. P. I can't say, sir, seeing as how I never saw 
her before last night. 
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Dick. Of course not—she went to Dover some few 
days before you came here. 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir; but I must go and look after the 
cutlets, (going up to door c.) or they'll be burnt .to a 
c*- der. Oh, sir, I do hope the master won't be long. 

(Exit c.) 

Dick. So do I, I'm absolutely starving! (at corner 
of sofa l., looking at door l.) Now I wonder what 
Smiff's wife is like? Haven't had the pleasure of meet- 
ing her yet. Smiff says she is awfully jolly! Poor old 
fellow, where the deuce did he get to last night? By 
the way, before I meet the lady, (going to door up b.) 
think I'd better make myself a little more presentable. 

{Exit room B. Note: — ffe has on a dressing jacket, 
which he changes to coat for next entrance.) 

(Enter Mabel door l. just catching sight of Dick as he 

exits.) 

Mabel. Who is that? Oh yes, Mr. Desmond, my hus- 
band's guest. Mrs. Pont ing told me he had a visitor; 
but how strange Johnnie never mentioned him in his 
letters, (picks up card off table b.) "The Rev. John 
Smith " — one of my husband's cards, (kissing it) You 
dear old darling, how I'm longing to see you. Now what 
shall I do until he returns? I know — I'll read his last 
letter once more, (sits on sofa l., reads) 

" 69 Mona Mansions, Kensington. 
" Deabest Mabel: — 

A few hurried lines to let you know that I am at Mona 
Mansions. I've taken this flat furnished until the end 
of the year. It is quite close to my church, which will 
be so convenient in the wet weather. Illness at my old 
rooms precipitated my departure, or I should not have 
moved until after your return from Scotland. However, 
I arrived here last night. I have succeeded in engaging 
a very worthy woman to act as our housekeeper, and 
now the only thing wanting to complete my happiness 
is your dear presence." 

And here I am. 

"Excuse this short letter, darling, as I've my sermon 
to prepare for Sunday. 

Your devoted husband, 

Johnnie. 

P. S. I've been to the Bank to-day to draw Aunt Be- 
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linda's legacy. It will be a little nest-egg for us, won't 
it, dearest? " 

(Rises, and looks round room and goes towards head 
of table b.) Then Johnnie has been living here in this 
flat just two days, and now I'll arrange the room. Oh, 
how severely formal everything looks, (at head of table 
b.) 

(Miss Fotheringay knocks and rings off.) 

(takes up pamphlet) "The Evils of the Turf, by the 
Rev. John Smith." Oh, what a horror he has of racing 
— but I think it is awfully good fun. Then, you see, I 
haven't a bishop to consider, (merry laugh) 

(Enter Mrs. Ponting, carrying a small salver, with card 

pn it.) 

Mrs. P. A lady, ma'am. 

Mabel. A lady? 

Mrs. P. Yes, ma'am, she wants to see Mr. Smith. 
I told her he was out but you was in; then she says, 
" Give my card to Mrs. Smith." 

Mabel, (reading card) " Miss Flora Fotheringay, 
Bijou Theatre." Shew her in, Mrs. Ponting, please. 

Mrs. P. Yes, ma'am. 

Mabel. Now, why does Miss Fotheringay of the Bijou 
Theatre want to see my Johnnie? (crosses l. c.) 

Mrs. P. This way, please, Miss. 

(Enter Miss Fotheringay.) 

Miss F. Thanks. 

(Exit Mrs. Ponting.) 
(comes down r. c.) Good morning. Excuse my calling 
at this early hour, but I am most anxious to see Mr. 
Smith. Unfortunately he is out, your servant says. So 
sorry. 

Mabel. Is there anything I can do, madam? 

Miss F. Well — fir — your husband was exceedingly 
good to me last night. 

Mabel. He is always good, madam. 

Miss F. Quite so, but on this occasion he was a little 
more so than usual perhaps. 

Mabel. Won't you sit down? (motions her to sit) 

Miss F. Thanks. You must know I was lost in the 
fog last night. 
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Mabel. Oh, wasn't it terrible? 

Miss F. It was indeed; when I left the Bijou, I 
jumped into a hansom and instructed the driver to drive 
to Charing Cross; but at the corner of Leicester Square, 
the man told me, much to my dismay, that in conse- 
quence of the thickness of the fog, it was quite impossi- 
ble to drive me any further.' 

Mabel. The monster! 

Miss F. And, fearing that I should miss my train, 1 
got out of the cab and proceeded to walk; but oh, what 
a hopeless task it was. The fog, which became denser 
every moment, was positively choking me, and I felt 
myself growing weaker and weaker, until at last, in an 
exhausted condition, I fell fainting into a gentleman's 
arms. 

Mabel. Yes, yes! 

Miss F. Well, he acted like a good Samaritan and 
insisted upon seeing me safely to the. station, (rises 
and goes c.) We had not proceeded very far when two 
men rushed out of the fog, and we became the victims 
of a daring robbery. 

Mabel. Good gracious! 

Miss F. And almost before there was time to realize 
what had happened, they both made off in different di- 
rections, my protector following one, and I the other; 
for I noticed he held a pocket-book in his hand. I 
screamed loudly, "Help! Help! " and attempted to take 
it from him. 

Mabel. And did you succeed? 

Miss F. I did. Evidently fearing my cries would at- 
tract the police, the man released it and escaped. I then 
endeavoured to find the gentleman, but the thickness of 
the fog prevented my doing so, and I was left alone in 
the street with his pocket-book in my possession. After 
a time the fog lifted sufficiently to enable me to reach 
Charing Cross and catch my train. Then it occurred to 
me that the contents of the pocket-book would afford 
some clue to its owner. I opened it, and found a card 
with his name and address upon it. Madam, that good 
Samaritan, that kind, and courteous gentleman, was your 
husband, Mr. Smith, (goes b.) 

Mabel. My husband? (rises) 

Miss F. Your husband, Mr. Smith, of Mona Mansions. 
So I resolved to call early this morning and restore his 
property, (hands pocket-book to Mabel.) 

Mabel, (startled) But — was my husband hurt? 

Miss F. Hurt — oh dear no! He repulsed the ruf- 
fians in a most determined manner, (goes down R.) 

Mabel. As a rule he is so meek and gentle and I— - 
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Miss F. There certainly wasn't anything of the meek 
and gentle order about hia last night, (laughs) but 
— surely you've seen him this morning? 

Mabel. Well, no r I haven't. He slept in the country 
last night and — er — But what time did you meet him in 
Leicester Square? 

Miss F. About eleven o'clock. 

Mabel, (aside) Eleven o'clock. 

Miss F. (aside) I hope I haven't got Mr. Smith into 
trouble, (goes a.) 

Mabel. Then he must have started for the country 
very late — but I must thank you in his name for your 
kindness in bringing his pocket-book. 

Miss F. Not at alL I am exceedingly glad I have 
been able to return the service he rendered me, but take 
great care of the pocket-book. It contains a roll of bank- 
notes, (cross l.) 

Mabel, A roll of bank-notes, (aside) Ah, yes, Aunt 
Belinda's legacy, (crosses a., aloud) I hope the thieves 
didn't rob you of anything, Miss Fotheringay? 

Miss F. I am sorry to say they did — a diamond 
broach, the horrid creatures. 

Mabel. Ah, perhaps my husband has succeeded in re- 
covering it Won't you wait and see him? I am ex- 
pecting him every moment. 

Miss F. (looking at her watch) Unfortunately, I am 
due at the theatre at half-past ten. 

(Mabel rings tell on table a.) 

But I will call again a little later if I may. 

(Mrs. Pontino opens door, and outer door.) 

Mabel. Do. 

Miss F. Thanks, (going up to door c.) Then for the 
present, au revoir. 
Mabel. Au revoir, Miss Fotheringay. 

(Exit Miss F. Exit Mbs. Pontino.) 

Mabel, (crosses l. looking at pocket-book) "Take 
great care of it! " Of course I will. Won't my Johnnie 
be thankful to get it back again. 

(Exit l.) 
(Enter Dick from door b. c.) 

Dick. Not here yet! Oh, I say, Smifl, do hurry up; 
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I'm positively starving! (looks in hall, leaving room 
door open) Not a sign of him — where the dickens can 
he have got to? (goes to window) 

(Enter John Smith with latchkey at door of Hat. He 
is in evening dress, with long light overcoat over it. 
Looks very pale and haggard. On hearing door slam, 
Dick turns at window and looks at him and comes 
behind door c. watching him. Smith goes to table, 
looks at breakfast things, shudders and goes up to 
door r. at back.) 

Smith. Dick! Dick! Dick, you lazy wretch! 
(knocking, at door up b.) 

Dick, (banging c. door of flat) Smiff! At last! 
(crosses to seat l. of table b. and roars with laughter 
at Smith, singing "Oh! what a difference in the morn- 
ingr) 

Smith, (following him down b. c.) Stop that row, 
•Dick. Don't laugh, you idiot. 

Dick, (laughs again) You wreck! 

Smith. It's particularly damned funny, isn't it? 
Lend me half-a-crown. 

Dick. Lend you half-a-crown — certainly! (feels in 
pocket for coin) Haven't you got any money? 

Smith. Not a farthing! 

Dick. What, stony at this time of the morning? 
(hands coin) 

Smith, (goes to window, and opens it) Worse. I've 
not only lost my money, but I've lost my watch. I've 
lost my chain, and, to cap it all, I've lost my pocket- 
book containing over two hundred pounds. 

Dick. No! . 

Smith. Yes. Here you are, cabby, (throws coin out 
of window — it is heard rattling on the pavement below) 
Butter-fingers! 

Cabby, (off stage) Look here, I say, Governor, it's 
worth another bob, ain't it? 

Smith. It may be, but I'm not. Oh, Dick, lend me 
another shilling. 

Dick. Another shilling, certainly, (gives coin) 

Smith. Thanks. He thinks I want to buy the beast- 
ly horse and cab. Here you are, cabby, (throws coin 
out of window and. shakes his fist at the Cabman) 

Cabby, (off stage) Thank yer, guv'nor, you are one 
of the right sort, you are. 

Smith. No, I'm not; I'm one of the wrong sort this 
morning. 
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(Takes off hat and scarf and places them chair up l. c. 
Closes window. Goes to ottoman and takes off coat, 
placing it on ottoman.) 

* 

Dick. And you look it. Smiff, you've been having 
a thick time of it. 

Smith. Thick is not the word — don't laugh! (sits 
on ottoman) 

Dick. Why didn't you come home last night — what 
kept you out? 

Smith. Fog. 

Dick. Where did you sleep? 

Smith. Club! 

Dick. And where did you lose your money? 

Smith. Leicester Square. 

Dick. Come, out with it, Smiff. What's amiss, (goes 
to Smith l.) 

Smith. What's amiss? It entirely depends who she 
is, what she is, and where you meet her. If it's in Lon- 
don, in a fog, and she's alone, leave her alone — because 
then a miss is decidedly dangerous. Hope you didn't 
wait breakfast. I had mine — last night. 

Dick. Why, of course I waited. 

Smith. Stupid of you — I can't eat. 

Dick. You are certainly looking a little off colour. 

Smith. Off colour? I'm all over colour, every colour, 
of the rainbow from top to toe. (Bus.) Oh, the ruf- 
fians! (sits on couch) 

Dick. Smithi do you know your wife is here? 

Smith, (jumping up quickly) What! (recovering 
quickly, he laughs) You're joking — Dick, (laughs) 
Don't be so damned ridiculous. My wife's not due home 
for another week. 

Dick. She arrived late last night for all that! 

Smith. Ah, ah! Funny dog! (pushing him in the 
side) But I'm used to your little jokes! Ah! Ah! Nice 
fix I should be in if she were here, shouldn't I? Ah, ah! 

Dick. Well, if you don't believe me, ask Mrs. Pont- 
ing. 

Smith. Dick — do you mean it — are you really ser- 
ious? 

Dick. On my honour. 

Smith. Good heavens! Where is she? 

Dick. There! (points to room l.) 

(Smith goes to door l.) 

Stop, man, don't let her see you in evening dress at 
this time of day! 
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Smith. By Jove — no! (draws dress coat over his 
shirt front to hide it) 

Dick. Change at once. 

Smith. I will, (going up) But how am I to account 
for my absence from home all night? (coming down c. 
again) 

(Dick laughs.) 

Oh, if I could only invent a good, strong, honest, 
straightforward lie! 

Dick. That's all right, you needn't worry. Mrs. 
Ponting fixed that up! 

Smith. Mrs. Ponting? How? 

Dick. She told your wife you were away in the coun- 
try on business and might not be home until this morn- 
ing. 

Smith. She did? Good old Ponting. 

Dick. Don't forget that! 

Smith. I won't. Dick, Dick, I'll never assist a lady 
In distress again — never, never! 

Dick, (laughs, at foot of table R.) Oh, Smiff, your 
old weakness! 

Smith. Nothing of the kind, sir. Our meeting was 
quite accidental 

Dick. Yes, I know! at least I used to. (laughs) And 
where did you assist the lady in distress? 

Smith. Leicester Square! 

Dick. Leicester Square! (laughs) Oh, Smiff, Smiff! 

Smith. It was an act of kindness on my part, and 
I'll never do another kind act as long as I live. 

Dick. How could you have been so green, man? 
(laughs) 

Smith. How was I to know when she fell fainting 
In my arms that I should be victimized in the way I 
was? 

Dick. Oh, she fell fainting in your arms, did she? 
(laughs) That's an old trick. 

Smith. And I thought it was a genuine case. 

Dick. Moral — never assist lonely ladies in Leicester 
Square. 

Smith. Never again, Dick, never! And now to 
change and meet my wife, (going) Oh, what a fool of 
a fool I feel this morning! 

Dick. Yes, and what a fool of a fool he looks. 

(Exit Smith.) 
Poor old Smiff! I'm sorry for him! Well, thank good- 
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ness, we are within measurable distance of breakfast 
at last, (sits l. of tab.le and reads paper) 
(Enter Mrs. Ponting with large basket of flowers which 
she places on table l. These flowers should be pret- 
tily arranged in separate bunches, so that Mabel can 
place one in each vase later on.) 

Mas. P. Aren't they lovely, sir? 

Dick. Beautiful, Mrs. Ponting. % Ah, Mrs. Ponting, 
Mr. Smith has just returned. 

Mrs. P. Has he, sir? Then I'll tell missus at once, 
sir. (going to door l.) 

Dick. No, no. (going to her) We must give him 
time to change — you understand? 

Mrs. P. (knowing smile) Oh yes, I understand, sir. 
I expect he looks a bit worn and tired like this morn- 
ing. 

Dick. He does, Mrs. Ponting. 

Mrs. P. But how's he going to explain to the missus, 
sir? 

Dick. Nothing simpler. He was called away into the 
country on business. 

Mrs. P. Oh, was he? (laughs) 

Dick. Your own words, Mrs. Ponting, your own 
words, you know. 

- Mrs. P. Yes, I know, sir. Well, they may satisfy 
missus, but they wouldn't satisfy me, sir. However, it 
isn't my business, (going up c.) 

Dick. Remember, you don't know your master has 
arrived. 

Mrs. P. Very good, sir, I don't know nothing. 
(aside) Oh, these men, they're as artful as a cage of 
monkeys. 

(Exit c) 

Dick, (sitting l. of table r. Taking up paper) " Par- 
liamentary News." No, thanks, not in my line. " Sport- 
ing Items " — ah, that is. By Jove, " Merry Mabel's " at 
20 to 1, and Smiff says there's nothing in the race to 
touch her. I must get a fiver on after breakfast, (he 
turns, facing door l. holding paper up so that Mabel 
does not see his face) 

(Enter Mabel with photo.) 

Mabel, (aside) There he is. (places photo in basket 
of flowers on table l., then creeps across to Dick and 
puts arms round him t newspaper and all) Johnnie! 
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(Bus. — Dick rises, she still holding him, the newspaper 
is between their faces; they both dodge on either side 
when Dick drops paper. Mabel screams.) 

I — oh — {draws bach confused) I beg your pardon — I — 
{confused) Good morning. 

Dick. Good morning, {bows, puts paper on corner of 
table) 

Mabel. For the moment — I — I thought you were my 
husband and I — I — {confused) I'm so sorry. 

Dick, {trying to put her at ease) I quite under- 
stand, Mrs. Smith, and in his absence allow me to intro- 
duce myself. My name is Desmond, and I've been his 
guest for the last few days. 

Mabel. So good of you to come and keep him from 
being lonely, Mr. Desmond. Mrs. Ponting told me you 
were here, on my arrival from Scotland last night, {at 
small table l. with flowers, takes one bunch from bas- 
ket, and places it in vase on table) 

Dick, {aside) Scotland? I thought Smiff said his 
wife had been to Dover. My mistake, I suppose. 

Mabel. But you must be wanting your breakfast. So 
sorry to keep you waiting, {arranges flowers in vase on 
table t.) 

Dick. Don't mention it, Mrs. Smith, {aside) An 
awfully pretty woman — but I certainly understood 
Smith to say her hair was dark — another mistake of 
mine, evidently, besides, hair does change colour occa- 
sionally. 

Mabel. And how is my husband looking, Mr. Des- 
mond? {crosses to fireplace r. with basket of flowers 
and photo) 

Dick. Awfully well, Mrs. Smith, {crosses to l.) 

Mabel. I'm expecting him every moment. He slept 
in the country last night — but of course, you know. 
{goes to mantelpiece up r.) 

Dick. Yes, Mrs. Smith! 

Mabel. An important meeting, I presume. {puts 
photo on mantelpiece and arranges flowers in two vases) 

Dick. Yes; I believe there was a very important 
meeting, (l.) 

Mabel. The dear fellow; how hard he works! 

Dick. Very! He was awfully busy — last night. 

Mabel. Ah yes — he is always busy — always doing 
good. 

Dick, {aside) Very busy doing a little harm this 
time, I'm thinking. 

Mabel. But I fear he attends far too many meetings. 

Dick. Meetings? He rarely misses one. 
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Mabel. And I'm afraid he works too hard. 

Dick. Perhaps you are right, Mrs. Smith; but he has 
an excellent constitution. 

Mabel. Oh yes, but papa always said you cannot 
draw a bill on the Bank of Health without meeting it. 
(crosses to sideboard l. with basket of flowers) 

Dick. Words of wisdom, Mrs. Smith, words of wis- 
dom, (cross b.) 

Mabel, (at sideboard l. at back, filling c. vase with 
flowers) But I haven't told you the news, Mr. Desmond. 

Dick. News, Mrs. Smith? 

Mabel. He was the hero of a most exciting adventure 
last night in Leicester Square. 

Dick, (aside) Leicester Square! Now, how the deuce 
does she know that? 

Mabel. But he shall tell you all about it himself. 
And now I'll see that Mrs. Ponting prepares breakfast. 
Surely he cannot be very long now. Oh, how anxious 
I am to see him. (goes to door c.) This is the first 
time we have been parted since our marriage, nearly six 
months ago. 

(Exit c. During her scene she has arranged flowers in 

vase.) 

Dick. Six months ago! What, in the name of all 
that's wonderful, is she talking about! Why, Smiff's 
been married over four years, (takes her photo off 
mantelpiece) Her photograph! (reads) "Mabel" on 
the back of it! And I'll swear Smiff said his wife's 
name was Nora! That settles it; this woman is not his 
wife. Then who the devil is she? (crosses to front of 
sofa l.) 

(Enter Smith, having changed, goes R. c.) 

Smith. Dick, whe^e's Nora, eh? (ties bow hur- 
riedly) 

Dick. Nora! I knew it! 

Smith. Where's my wife, Dick? 

Dick. Whet's your wife? Ah, ah! I don't know — 
I don't know! 

Smith. You don't know? Confound it, man, what's 
the matter with you? What's amiss? 

Dick, (imitating Smith in first scene) It entirely 
depends who she is, what she is, and where you meet 
her! 

Smith. Oh, rats! 
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Dick. Smiff, what is the colour of your wife's hair? 

Smith. What are you talking about? Dark, of 
course. y 

Dick. Dark, not golden — you are quite sure? 

Smith. Of course I am — at least it was dark when I 
last saw her. 

Dick. She's been away on a visit! Where did you 
Bay she went? 

Smith. Dover. 

Dick. Dover? 

Smith. Dover! Dover! Dover! 

Dick. Dover, not Scotland? 

Smith. Scotland be hanged! Of course not. But I'm 
not going to answer any more of your idiotic questions. 
I want to see my wife, (going — crosses l.) 

Dick. Ah, wait one moment. Is that her photograph? 
(holds it up) 

Smith. No, certainly not. (pushing him) 

Dick. Then Smiff, old fellow, I'm very, very sorry 
for you. Your WIFE is NOT your wife. I mean Mabel 
is not your wife. 

Smith. Dick, have you lost your head? 

Dick. I tell you, Smiff, Mabel is not your wife! 

Smith. Well, I know that. You've got Mabel on the 
brain! 

DiqK. And you've got Mabel on the premises! 

Smith. I've got Mabel on the premises? 

Dick. Yes, man, yes, and she knows all about your 
adventure in Leicester Square last night. 

Smith. What! ! ! 

Dick, (tapping photo) Is that the lady you assisted 
in the fog? 

Smith. I don't know! I can't say! 

Dick. Surely you would be able to recognize her 
if you saw her again? 

Smith. That is exactly what I should fail to do. The 
whiskey — was thicker than the fog, and she wore a veil. 
All I could see was a lot of fluffy light hair, and after 
the robbery she disappeared. 

Dick. Yes, that's it, that's it! 

Smith. What do you mean by that's it! That's it! 
(imitating him) 

Dick. Oh, Smiff, Smiff, you're in for a lively time of 
it. (goes to r. of table r.) 

(Mabel opens door c. carrying toast rack.) 

Mabel, (off stage) Thank you, Mrs. Ponting, I'll 
take it in myself, don't you bother. 
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Smith, (rushing to curtains at window) That's. not 

my wife's voice! I g 

(Mabel enters, placing toast rack on table.) I j 



(aside) And, great heavens! that's not my wife! ! ! 

Mabel. My husband not returned yet, Mr. Desmond? 

Dick. No, Mrs. Smith, your husband has not re- 
turned. 

Mabel. And I'm growing so anxious. 

Smith, (aside) So am I, so ami! 

Mabel, (going to door l.) If he is not here soon, I 
shall think something has happened to him. My John- 
nie! 

(Exit l.) 

Smith, (coming down l.) Dick, you're right, that is 
not Nora! 

Dick. It's Mabel. * 

Smith. What is she doing here in my wife's bed- 
room? 

Dick. That I can't say, but she certainly is here, 
very much here; and, what's more, she calls you her 
Johnnie! 

Smith. Blackmail! Dick, it must be the woman I 
assisted in the fog last night. She's got my name and 
address from the pocket-book, and, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, I'm the victim of some diabolical conspiracy. 
Oh! 

Dick. What are you going to do? 

Smith. Do! Why get her away immediately. 

(Col. Smith knocks and rings.) 

Dick, (going up to door r. c.) Then I'll leave you 
to interview her. 

Smith. No, no! (pulling Dick towards door r. i. e.) 
Come into my study and we'll decide on the best course 
to adopt. 

(Rushes off R.) 

Dick, (following him) Oh, Smiff, you must have 
met the lady, somewhere. 

(Exit b.) 

(Mabel enters door down l. and Mrs. Ponting enters 
door c. together quickly — shutting room door.) 
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Mabel. Is that my husband, Mrs. Ponting? 
Mrs. P. No, ma'am, a gentleman asking for his 
nephew, Mr. Smith, (hands card) 

Mabel, (reads card) Colonel Duncan Smith! . 
Mrs. P. Shall I show him in,* ma'am? 
Mabel. Oh yes, Mrs. Ponting, at once. 

(Mrs. P. goes to door and opens it.) 

(aside) How vexing! Johnnie's uncle, (comes down l. 
in front of sofa) and he is not here to receive him! 
Mbs. P. Will you walk in, sir? 

(Colonel Smith enters.) 

Colonel. Thanks! (hands his hat and stick to Mbs. 
P., who places them on hat stand) 

(Exit Mrs. P. shutting door.) 

(coming down r.) Good morning, madam, (aside) By 
Jove! What a pretty woman! 

Mabel. Good morning, uncle. 

Colonel. Uncle! Then you must be Jack's wife. 

Mabel. Yes, uncle. 

Colonel. Then, my dear, come and give your uncle a 
kiss. (Bus.) So you're my niece Nora, eh? (sits r.) 

Mabel. Nora? No, uncle, Mabel, (sits sofa) 

Colonel. Mabel? I thought it was Nora. But I'm 
evidently wrong. You see, I've never had the pleasure 
of meeting you until now, but — er — er (aside) By 
George, Jack has excellent taste — lucky fellow! (aloud) 
And where is Master Jack? 

Mabel. He's out, uncle, but I'm expecting him every 
moment. You'll stay and see him, won't you? 

Colonel. I haven't much time to spare, my dear, I'm 
due at the War Office at eleven, and this afternoon I'm 
off home to Plymouth. 

Mabel. Plymouth! Then your home isn't in India 
now? 

Colonel. Left India many years ago, my dear, didn't 
Jack tell you? No, no, of course not; too much occupied 
to think of an old fogey like me. (rises, laughs) 
Mabel, my dear, give your uncle another kiss. (Bus.) 

(Smith enters door r. down stage and sees the embrac- 
ing Bus.) 

Smith. Uncle Duncan — and, good heavens, she's em- 
bracing him. 
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(Exit door b. down stage.) 

Mabel. Can't I persuade you to stop and breakfast 
with us, uncle? Do! 

Colonel, (looks at watch) No, no, Mabel, thank you, 
but I won't say no to a whiskey and soda, my dear. 

Mabel, (confused) I don't think Johnnie keeps spir- 
its in this house, uncle. He's a teetotaler, you know, 
and 

Colonel. A teetotaler? (aside) Pshaw! He's an 
idiot! (going down b.) 

Mabel. But I'll see if Mrs. Ponting has a little in 
the kitchen, (goes up) 

Colonel. Don't trouble, my dear, don't trouble. 

Mabel. It's not the least little bit of trouble in the 
would, Uncle Duncan. 

(Exit c. to l.) 

Colonel, (laughs) Jack a teetotaler, eh! That's 
too rich! (crosses l.) 

(Smith enters door down b.) 

Jack, my boy, glad to see you, glad to see you! (Bus.) 
Smith. Ah! my dear uncle, how do you do? (looks 
round anxiously, advancing with outstretched hand, but 
misses Colonel's hand, finally finding it) How do you 
do? 

(They shake hands heartily.) 

Colonel. Just been having a talk with your wife. 

Smith. Didn't know you were in town, uncle. 

Colonel. Came up yesterday, a little business at the 
War Office. Off home again 

Smith. Well, good-bye. (shakes his hands again) 

Colonel. this afternoon, Jack. I say — (digs him 

in ribs) You're a very lucky fellow! (goes to couch 
l.) 

Smith. Think so? 

Colonel. Been having a talk with your wife. 

Smith. My wife! 

Colonel. Just seen Mabel! (sits on couch) 

Smith. Just seen Mabel! 

Colonel. But, do you know, I made a little mistake. 

Smith. Eh, mistake, sir? (sits l. of table) 

Colonel, (laughs) I called her Nora. (laughs) 
And her name's Mabel, (laughs) But didn't you say 
in your letters that it was Nora? 
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Smith, (coughs) Never, uncle, never, never! 

Colonel. Anyhow, your wife's a remarkably pretty 
woman, you must bring her down to Plymouth, your 
aunt will be delighted. You've been married nearly 
four year 8, and you've never paid us a visit. 

Smith. Well, you see the weather's been so bad — 
no, I don't mean that — you've been away in the South 
of Prance most of the time, you know. 

Colonel. Quite true! However, we've settled in Ply- 
mouth now. You must bring Mabel down and stop for 
a few weeks. 

Smith. Bring Mabel down? 

Colonel. Yes, your wife. 

Smith. Mjf wife! 

Colonel. Yes, your wife. Why — 

(Smith groans.) 

What's the matter? You don't appear well! 

Smith. No, I don't feel well. 

Colonel. I'm not surprised; your punishment for 
being a teetotaler. 

Smith, (rises — aside, smothering a laugh) I wish 
to Heaven I'd been one last night! 

Colonel, (looks at watch and then clock) I say, 
Jack, that clock's wrong, surely? 

Smith. What's the matter with it? 

Colonel. It's half an hour fast. (Bus. with watch) 

Smith. No, sir, it's the exact time. 

Colonel, (rising) What! Then I shall miss my ap- 
pointment at the War Office! 

Smith. You mustn't do that! 

(Rushes to door, opens it, gets Col.'s stick and hat, 
hands them to him t and then rushes and opens outer 
door.) 

Colonel, (going) Egad, it'll be awkward if I do! 
(takes hat and stick) Never missed an appointment 
in my life, and now I'm going to start by keeping the 
Commander-in-Chief waiting. I must have a hansom. 
(going up) 

Smith. There's a cab rank at the door. 

Colonel: Good-bye, Jack. I'll look in again if I've 
time. Explain to Mabel. She's gone to try and find 
me a whiskey and soda. Good-bye. 

(Exit o.) 
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Smith. Good-bye. Remember me to auntie, won't 
you? (closing outer door of flat) Explain to Mabel! 
It's Mabel who's got to explain to me. Ah, here she 
comes! 

(Quick exit door down b.) 

(Mabel enters c. from l. carrying whiskey and syphon 
of soda on salver, leaving door open.) 

Mabel. I've succeeded, uncle — not here? (placing 
salver on sideboard and looking through window) 

Col. (off) Hansom! Hansom! 

Mabel, (looking out of window) Why, there he is 
getting into a cab, and oh, how cross he appears! What 
have I done? So stramge of him to run away like that! 
I don't understand! (laughs, going) Uncle Duncan's 
conduct is most mysterious! 

(Exit door l.) 

(Noba opens the door of flat with her latchkey, and 
enters, carrying a small bag and two or three Illus- 
trated papers. She closes door of room.) 

Noba. Here I am home once more. A week sooner 
than my husband expects me. How surprised he'll be — 
and how delighted. I didn't send him a telegram to 
say I was coming. I thought it would be such fun to 
descend upon him, and here I am. My luggage will 
follow, (looking at breakfast table) Breakfast not 
over yet? Oh, Jack, you lazy boy! It's laid for three! 
Then he has visitors! I hope they're nice. How sweet 
the room looks, and how prettily the flowers are ar- 
ranged! Mrs. Ponting, the new housekeeper, is evi- 
dently a woman with taste. Now to find dear old 
Jack! (running to door l. i. e.) 

Cabby, (heard off) Whoa! 

Noba. Good gracious! I've forgotten to pay the cab- 
man. I'll do that first, (goes to door c.) And then 
for my Jack, (kissing her hand to door l.) 

(She goes out c. closing door.) 

(Smith enters, followed by Dick, laughing loudly, door 

down b.) 

Smith. If you don't stop that idiotic laughing, I'll 
punch your silly head. I've told you everything, exactly 
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as it happened, and you do nothing but grin — you 
haven't an ounce of sympathy in your composition. 

Dick. Have you looked in your overcoat pocket? 

Smith, (crossing to couch and picking up overcoat) 
I've looked in every blessed pocket I've ever had. 
(searches pocket) I tell you the things been stolen. 

Dick. But, confound it, Smith — £200 — haven't you 
done anything in the matter? 

Smith. Of course I have. I reported the robbery at 
Vine Street last night, and they promised to send a 
detective here first thing this morning. Oh, Dick, you 
don't know how thankful I am that my wife's in Dover! 

Dick. Never mind your wife! It's Mabel that re- 
quires all your attention just now. 

Smith, (r. c.) And she shall have it! I'll see her 
and demand a full explanation. 

Dick. It must be the lady you met in the fog! 

Smith. Nonsense, man, do you for a moment imagine 
she'd risk coming here after last night's affair? 

Dick. Then who is she? What is she? And what's 
she doing in your flat? 

Smith. That's what I've got to find out. 

(Mabel is heard Singing in room l.) 

Dick. She's coming! (going up to door b. c) 

Smith, (trying • to prevent him) Don't go, Dick, 
don't go — you'd better stop! 

Dick. No, thanks, (going) Hope you'll get a satis- 
factory explanation! What'll you do if you don't? 

Smith, (hanging on to Dick's arm) What shall I 
do? Why, run her in, of course. 

Dick. No, no, Smiff, you mustn't do that! Poor little 
lady, nice little lady! 

Smith. But I say, Dick 

(Bus. — and exit up r. Dick.) 
(Mabel enters door l.) 

Mabel. Another stranger! 

(Smith coughs as if to clear his throat, goes b. of 

table and coughs again.) 

(exclamation of alarm) How peculiar he seems! 

Smith. Madam, I — er — excuse me, but what are you 
doing in this flat? 

(MUSIC. Piano until cue.) 
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Mabel. Sir! I don't understand you! (going l. c.) 

Smith. No, but you will in a moment, madam. 

(crossing b. c.) My name is Smith! Smith! Smith! 

Mabel. What? 

Smith. Yes, ma'am, Smith! 

Mabel. And do you know who I am, sir? 

Smith. No, ma'am, I do not. 

Mabel. I am Mrs. Smith. 

(Dick shows at door up b. Smith gives an insane 

laugh.) 

And if you do not leave this fiat at once, I'll send my 
servant for the police! Oh! 

(Exit door l., locking it after her.) 

Smith, (rushing after her to door) You'll send 
your servant for the police! You'll — (bangs on the 
locked door) 

(Dick has entered in time to hear Mabel threaten 

Smith with the police.) 

Dick. Why, Smiff, she's going to run you in. (roars 
with laughter \ sits l. of table b.) 

Smith. Don't laugh, don't laugh! (getting savage 
with Dick) Quick, man, quick, help me to get her 
away at once, (going l.) 

Noba. (off) Jack! 

Smith. My wife! The devil. 

Noba. (entering) Jack! (rushes down and em- 
braces Jack) 

Smith. Nora! 

(They embrace c.) 
(MUSIC forte to bring Curtain down.) 
(Dick rises and stands at corner of table b.) 

CURTAIN. 

PICTUBE. 

Dick. Noba. John Smith 
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ACT II. 

Scene. — Same as Act I. Ten minutes later on the same 
morning. Mabel's hat on chair l. of centre door, boa 
on armchair down b., and umbrella on chair B: of door 
c. Centre door shut, so that entrance half of the flat 
is not seen. On table coffee-pot, milk jug, etc. Dish 
with cutlets. 

(Dick Desmond discovered, seated at head of breakfast 
table, eating heartily — facing the audience.) 
Dick. Smiff's going to be busy this morning! 

(laughs) There's a blizzard blowing up! Poor Smiff! 

The lady's still on the premises. *- (laughs) 

(Smith enters excitedly, door c. and walks about stage 
not observing Dick at the breakfast table.) 

Smith. What the deuce am I to do? How am I to 
get rid of her? Oh, why can't I think of something! 
I'll tell my wife! (sits) Yes, I will— I'll— no, I won't 
— (rises) — she wouldn't believe me, oh! (goes down 
l. c.) 

Dick, (still eating at the breakfast table) Don't 
sprint about like that Smiff, sit down and have some 
cutlets! Have some coffee! 

Smith. How dare you eat when I'm in such trouble? 
(drags him away from the breakfast table and flings 
him on couch) 

Dick, (holding fork with small piece of meat on it) 
What art you doing — man? 

Smith. That's not the question! It's what have I 
done? I've done nothing, that's the beauty of it! (sits 
on couch facing Dick) Now. (smacking Dick's knees) 
What am I going to do? I repeat, sir. (repeats smack- 
ing) What am I going to do? Just think of my predica- 
ment. That woman — (going to door l.) 

Dick. Mabel? 

Smith. Yes, Mabel — 

(Dick rises and goes quickly to breakfast table and 

eats.) 

She's still here — and my wife has arrived. 

Dick. You're certainly in a bit of a hole, Smiff. 
(laughs) 

Smith. Don't laugh sir; and if you don't come away 
from that breakfast table, I'll strangle you. (dragging 
him away again, Dick with piece\of toast in hand) 
Can't you realize my position — , 
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(Dick tries to eat, Smith pulls his hand down.) 
can't you think of some way to help me out of it? 

(Dick tries to eat, Smith pulls his hand down, takes 

piece of toast off fork and throws it away.) 
No, of course you can't! And I'm a fool to waste my 
time talking to you. I'll take her bodily and deposit 
her in the street, {goes to door l., Dick going r.) No, 
she's bigger than I am, besides, she'd screran. But 
there's one consolation, I've got my pocket-book! (pro- 
ducing it, standing l. c.) 

Dick. You have! How did you manage it? 

Smith. Found it on the dressing table in her room. 
(points to room l.) I mean my wife's room. 

Dick. Notes all safe? (goes on eating at table R.) 

Smith. Yes, thank goodness. 

Dick. Then she must be the lady you met in the fog 
last night. 

Smith. Looks like it. Fancy her having the audacity 
to come to my flat. 

Dick. They like flats, Smiff! But where is the fog- 
lette? 

Smith. There! (points to room l.) 

Dick. And your wife? 

Smith. There! (points to room off c to R.) And 
perhaps you'll be good enough to tell me how I'm going 
to keep them from meeting! But there, you're not 
capable of helping me, your head's full of cutlets and 
coffee! You haven't sense enough to understand the 
horrible fix I'm in! 

Dick. Anyhow, I've sense enough to understand 
there'll be ructions if the foglette meets your wife. 

Smith. But they mustn't meet, man, they mustn't 
meet! 

(Nora enters c with telegram form in hand; she is 
dressed for walking. Goes down c.) 

But she mustn't! Quick! (sees Nora c.) Darling! 
(sits on ottoman, looking at door of room l.) 

Nora. I'm going to the Post Office, Jack, to send a 
telegram to mother, announcing my safe arrival home. 
(Bus. counts words on telegram form) 

(Desmond rises on Nora's entrance and comes down R.) 

Smith, (aside) How lucky! (rises) 

Nora. I won't be long. 

Smith. So sorry. 

Nora. Sorry, dear? 

Smith, (confused) Yes, my pet— sorry that I'm too 
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busy to accompany you. But don't hurry! (bustling 
her up stage) 

Nora. Why, Jack, I believe you are anxious to get 
rid of me! 

Smith. My darling! What a cruel thing to say. 

Nora. Well, I'll just go to my room, and — (goes to- 
wards door l. in front of couch) 

Smith, (gets in front of door t hurriedly. With an 
exclamation, bars the way) Ah! ! ! You mustn't go 
in there, dear! 

Nora. Why not, dear? 
•Smith. Because you mustn't! 

Nora. An excellent reason why I should. But why 
mustn't I go in there, Jack? 

Smith. Why? You might see something you ought 
not to see. 

Nora. Then I insist upon entering at once! (going 
towards door l.) 

Smith, (stopping her) Don't you understand, my 
dear? 

Nora. No, Jack, I don't! Why are you so anxious 
to keep me out of my own room? 

Smith. Why am I so anxious to keep you out of 
your own room, darling? (feeble laugh) I'm not, dear 
— it was Dick. 

Dick. Eh? 

Nora, (with delight) Ah! I know what it is! 

Smith. You do? (alarmed) 

Nora. Yes, you've a little surprise in store for me 
there! That's it, isn't it, Mr. Desmond? 

Dick. Not exactly, Mrs. Smith; I think I follow 
Jack's meaning, (coming down R. c.) During your 
visit to Scotland — 

(Bus. — Smith gesticulating.) 

Smith. Dover. 

Dick. I should say Dover. 

(Nora looks enquiringly from one to the other.) 

Smith. Dover, oh, Dover — I heard him say Dover. 

Dick. I have been using that room. 

Smith. That's right — you see, Dick being my best 
friend, he's been using the best room — to keep it aired, 
darling, don't you see, keep it aired. 

Nora. But where did you sleep last night, Jack? 

Smith. Nowhere. 
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(Dick laughs aside.) 

No, no — I had a shake-down in the spare bath-room — 
I mean bed room, dear, (points to room off c. to b.) 
But run along, darling, run along and send your tele- 
gram — run along! (sits on couch, glaring at door l.) 

Noba. Yes, Jack. I won't be gone long, (sees, and 
takes up Mabel's umbrella on chair b. of flat door, com- 
ing down c. of stage) Jack, here's a lady's umbrella, 
and it's not mine! 

Dick, (aside) The foglette's. 

Smith, (rises and goes c. to her) Eh? Not yours, 
Nora? You're mistaken, darling. 

Noba. I'm quite sure it's not mine, dear. 

Smith. Oh, yes, it is — it wasn't — but it is for the 
present. 

Noba. For the present? 

Smith. I mean — a little present for you, dear. 

Noba. Oh, you dear, thoughtful old boy! (kissing 
him) Thank you so much! 

Smith. So glad you're pleased, (sits on couch again, 
glaring at door l.) 

Noba. How sweet of you! (going up) Now I'll be 
off! (sees Mabel's hat on chair l. of o. door) Jack! 
What's this? (coming down o. of stage) 

Smith, (rises and goes to her c.) That, Nora? 
Don't you know! Can't you guess? Oh, that's another 
present for you — hope you like it! 

Noba. Like it? You dear! It's just too lovely. 
(going towards head of table l.) But why did you 
take it out of the box? 

Smith. Why did I take it out of the box? Oh! I— 
I — it was Dick. Why did you take it out of the box, 
Dick? 

Dick. So that it should catch your eye! 

Smith. That's right! That's right! 

(Noba goes to glass above fireplace, takes off her own 
hat and places it on chair above fireplace.) 

Don't put it on, darling — I wouldn't put it on. 

Noba. I must, Jack! I can't resist it! Why, there 
are lovely pins in it! 

Smith. Oh, yes, darling, pins, of course. I never 
forget anything when I start. 

(Dick goes to l. of table. Whilst Noba is admiring the 
hat in glass, Dick sees Mabel's large feather boa in 
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armchair below door b. i. e. and gives it to Smith, 
who hides it behind him and then stuffs it under his 
coat, between the shoulders, leaving a long tail hang- 
ing down. He gives a sigh of relief and a smile of 
satisfaction, thinking he has successfully hidden it. 
Dick laughs.) 

Nora, {going c.) It suits me beautifully, doesn't it, 
Mr. Desmond? 

Dick. Admirably, Mrs. Smith. 

Noba. What a dear, kind, thoughful and considerate 
husband I have. 

Dick. A model husband, Mrs. Smith, {seeing the 
end of boa hanging behind Smith, signals to Smith. 
Bus.) 

(Smith smiles contentedly, thinking it cannot be seen.) 

Noba. There, Jack, Mr. Desmond calls you a model 
husband, and so you are. {seeing the boa dangling) 
Why, Jack, what's that? 

Smith. What's what, my darling? 

{He turns, and Noba, who has the end of the boa in 

her hand, draws it out.) 

Oh, that's another little surprise for you, dear. 

Noba. Then why were you trying to hide it? 

Smith. I wasn't, dear. It was Dick. He said I 
wasn't to spring too many surprises on you all at once, 
darling. 

Noba. {putting it on) Oh, there! and now I'll be 
off to the Post Office, {sees herself in glass) Oh! Au 
revoir, Mr. Desmond! 

(Smith hurries up stage and opens door for Noba. 
Bright exit c, leaving door of room open.) 

Smith. Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, good-bye! 
{with a groan sinks in chair up b. c.) 

(Dick roars with laughter.) 

Smith. Shut up, do! 

Dick. Smiff, if the foglette meets your wife in her 
things, there'll be trouble. 

Smith. Good Heavens! I never thought of that, but 
I got out of it beautifully, didn't I? {Coming b.) Some 

fellows would have been completely bowled over, 
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wouldn't they? But come, before my wife returns this 
fainting female must be removed, (crosses l.) I shall 
never have another moment's peace until she's gone — 
never, never! 

Dick. I say, Smiff, your wife has a deuce of a tem- 
per. 

Smith. She has, but that little ebullition just now 
was a very poor sample of it. 

Dick. Well, I wouldn't give a pin for a woman with- 
out a temper, a dispassionate woman's like a calm sea, 
gets monotonous after a time. Nothing like a little ex- 
hilarating breeze now and then, (laughs) 

Smth. Oh! you think so, do you? You'll alter your 
opinion when you are married. 

Dick. Quite contented as I am, thanks. Marriages, 
they say, are made in Heaven. I mean to wait until 
I get there, (goes b.) 

i . (Duffell knocks and rings.) 

Smith. Never mind what you mean to do; tell me 
what I am to do with this — this — fogelette, as you call 
her? 

(Enter Mrs. Ponting by passage l. and opens the flat 
door. Duffell is seen. He is fashionably dressed, 
and looks like a country squire, and in no way indi- 
cates by his dress tJtat he is a detective.) 

Who's this? 

(Smith strikes attitude l. over ottoman — foot on couch. 
Dick same Bus. over table , with foot on chair.) 

Duff. Mr. Smith at home? 

Mrs. P. Yes, sir. What name, sir? 

Duff. Thanks. (He walks past her into the room 
and is somewhat surprised at the manner of Smith and 
Dick — looks first at one and then at the other.) 

Mrs. P. Well, that's cool! 

(Shuts street door and makes her exit.) 

Duff, (addressing Dick) Mr. Smith, I presume? 
Dick. No, that is Mr. Smith. 
Smith. Yes, that's my name! 

Duff. Your pardon, (to Dick — then to Smith) 
Mine's Duffell. 
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(He looks round the room without moving, much to the 
surprise of Dick and Smith, and then deliberately 
shuts the centre door of room. He then goes to win- 
dow and waves his handkerchief three times very de- 
liberately. Smith goes b. c. watching him.) 

Dick. Who is this man? 

Smith. I don't know. Here! I say, what are you 
doing? What do you mean by — (does handkerchief 
Bus.) 

Dick. Yes, what do you mean by — (also does hand-' 
kerchief Bus.) 

Duff. That, sir — Oh! I'm signalling to my man! I'm 
from Vine Street! (coming down c.) 

Smith. Oh! (aside to Dick) This is the inspector, 
Dick. I reported the robbery by letter last night! 
Soon get her off the premises now. (very pleased) 
Take a seat, Mr. Duffell! (crosses behind to l.) I 
think I gave all the particulars of the affair in my note. 

(Duffell sits l. c. on chair placed there by Smith, who 

takes is from l. of table b.) 

Duff. Yes, sir. (c.) 

Smith, (c.) Well, you'll be glad to hear I've re- 
covered my pocket-book. 

Duff. You have, sir. 

Smith, (c.) Yes — there it is. (taking out pocket 
book) 

Duff, (taking the pocket-book) But I want the 
lady 

Smith. Take her, I don't! 

Duff. Yes, the lady and the rest of 'em, sir. (smells 
pocket-book) Parma violets, that's the scent I'm going 
to follow. Where did you find this, sir? (returning 
the pocket-book to Smith) 

Smith. On the dressing table in that room, (points 
to door l.) 

Duff. Oh! then the lady's not far away! 

Smith. No, she's on the dressing table — I mean she's 
in that room. 

(Duffell looks at door and smiles.) 

Now, Duffell, all I want you to do is to frighten her 
away from my flat. If she remains here five minutes 
longer, I'm lost. 

Dick. Yes, Duffell, get her away from this flat, that's 
all. 
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Duff. No, sir, that is not all! (rises and puts 
chair i~ of table a.) I've got an idea. I'm on the track 
of one of the cleverest gangs in Europe. 

Smith. Dick, what did I tell you? I'm the victim 
of a diabolical conspiracy — I knew it! 

Duff. The head of it might have been a cabinet 
minister if he'd run straight — "Saintly Sam," we call 
him. 

Dick. Why " Saintly Sam? " 

Duff. Why! Because he's generally got up like a 
parson. Never seen him, should like to, though. Some- 
times it's Broad Church, sometimes High, sometimes 
Low. 

Smith. Never mind whether he's broad, high or low. 
(impatiently) Get her away! 

Duff. But I don't understand why she is here. 

Smith. Neither do I! 

Duff. How did she get here? 

Dick. Came in a cab about twelve o'clock last night 

Duff. Then she slept here? 

Smith, (seated on couch) She did, Duffell, she did! 
In that room; and she has the cool audacity to say she's 
Mrs. Smith. 

Duff. Mrs. Smith! (roars with laughter) No! 

Smith, (gets up) For goodness' sake, don't yon be- 
gin to laugh, Duffell. Do hurry up; my wife will be 
here in a moment. 

Duff. I'm beginning to see her little game here. 

Smith. But she mustn't have any little games here. 

Duff. Oh, this is a lovely case. 

Smith. I don't think so! Take her away! Take her 
away! 

Duff, (smiling and shaking his head) Impossible 
sir! 

Smith. Damn it, man, she't not going to remain here. 

Duff. She must, sir, just as long as ever she likes! 

Smith. What! Think of my wife! 

Duff. You think of my reputation, (this with great 
importance) 

Smith. Hang your reputation! What about mine? 

Duff. (Bus. to Dick and Smith, beckons first one 
and then the other to him) Do you know who the 
ladv is sir? 

Smith and Dick, (together) No, Duffell, I — we — do 

not! 

Duff. No, but I do. I'm a bit wide, I am — I'm not 
one of them harrow chaps. I find out things. 

Smith. You are awfully clever!— but who is she? 
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Duff. She's the Duchess of Piccadilly. 

Smith and Dick, (together) The Ducliess of Pic- 
cadilly? 

Smith. That notorious woman — here? 

Dick. Then, Smiff, I shall call you the Duke of Lei- 
caster Square, (roars with laughter, sinks in chair b. 
of table b.) 

(Duffell laughs heartily.) 

Smith. Don't laugh, Duffell! It isn't funny. 

Duff. But her real name is Matilda Scraggs, and 
her mother keeps a wardrobe shop in Somer's Town. 

Smith. I don't want to know her pedigree— only re- 
move Matilda Scraggs immediately. 

Duff. Quite out of the question. Why take one little 
fish when with a bit of judicious ground baiting, I can 
catch the whole swim? 

Smith. For goodness' sake fish this fishy little fish 
away! 

Duff. I say again, sir, impossible! 

Smith, (who has gradually worked up to a pitch of 
impatience) What's your idiotic object in wanting her 
to remain here? 

Duff. To attract the rest of 'em. 

Smith. The rest of 'em! 

Duff. Sir, if she isn't suspicious they'll all be here 
presently. 

Smith. Oh, I like that — we'll get the spare room 
ready for them, (inane laugh) 

Duff- Now I must go and place my men. (going up 
c.) Yes, I'll post one at the pillar box round the cor- 
ner, (opens door as if going out) 

Smith, (crossing over to Dick b. aside) This fellow 
is a damned fool, Dick. How • can he possibly post a 
man at a pillar box? 

Duff, (closing door and coming down c.) Can you 
oblige me with a latchkey, sir? Might want to pop in 
unawares. 

Dick. Here's mine, (gives key) 

Duff, (taking it) Thank you, sir. I'm on the road 
to promotion, (going up c.) 

Smith. And I'm on the road to ruin, (crosses l.) 

Duff. By the way, how was the Duchess dressed 
when she arrived? (coming down c. taking out pocket- 
book) 

Smith. Fancy asking a man to describe a woman's 
dress! 
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Duff. Well, she must have had something on, sir. 

Smith. Yes, of course — well — she'd a — a — 

Dick. She'd— a — er — yes — 

Smith. Yes, she'd a — er — a sort of a — brown sort of 
hat thing. 

Dick. Yes, with — er — big ostriches on the top of it. 

Smith. No, no, ostrich feathers. 

Dick. And one of those — er — you know, Smiff. 

Smith. Yes, Jim Jammy looking things — you know 

that hang down 

Duff. Feather boa, sir? 

Smith. That's right — Oh, feather boa! Oh, you are 
clever! 

Dick. And — er — a very handsome umbrella — 

Smith. Yes, with a massive gold top. 

(During above lines, Duffell makes notes in his pocket' 

book.) 

Duff. Anything else? 

Smith. No, that's all. 

Duff, (reading from note book) Brown hat, os- 
trich feathers, feather boa, handsome umbrella, massive 
gold top — and that's all. 

Smith. Oh, Duffell, Duffell, do go and post that man 
at the pillar box. 

Duff. Just going, sir. (laughs — going up to door c.) 
So she calls herself Mrs. Smith, does she? This is a 
lovely case! 

(Exit c door.) 

Smith. Shakespeare was right — the law is an ass. 
So am I. (sees Dick laughing) And so are you! In- 
stead of getting Miss Matilda Mabel Scraggs away, I've 
got this duffer-headed Duffell policeman on my hands. 

Dick. Leave Matilda Scraggs to me. (crosses to 
Smith) 

Smith. With pleasure, only— get her away! Get her 

away! 

Dick. I'll look after her. 

Smith. You will? Oh, you Briton! (shakes hands 
ivith Dick) 

Dick. You go and meet your wife, and keep her 
out as long as you can. 

Smith. I will, I will! That's a rattling good idea! 
(going into the hall and putting on his hat) Oh, if if 
ghould get into the papers. What a lovely head-line 
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*. make. " Arrest of the Duchess of Piccadilly in Mr. 
fc~:n Smith's fiat in Mona Mansions." Oh, lor! 

(Mabel enters from room l.) 

nearly shuts centre door — puts his right arm round it 
fc-nd points three times to door l. as Mabel enters, 
^s Smith goes up c. Dick crosses.*.) 

(Exit Smith.) 

K)ick. Poor old Smith! He is certainly in a very 
Sht corner. 

31 abel. (not seeing Smith's exit) Oh, Mr. Des- 
tmd, I'm getting so anxious about my husband? Why 
fcesn't he come — why doesn't he come? (goes up to 
tndow) 

Dick, (aside) How pretty she looks. No, she shan't 
ill into Duff ell's hands, I'll warn her! (aloud) Mrs. 
toith! 

Mabel, (coming down c.) Mr. Desmond! 

Dick. Fly! 

(Mabel starts back alarmed — he follows her.) 

ly! (waving his hands in the air) 
Mabel. Mr. Desmond, have you lost your reason? 
Dick. No, no, but you'll lose your liberty if you don't 

y! Come now, you know you're not Mrs. Smith, so 

oes Duff ell, so does Mr. Smith. 

(Duffell enters and strolls down stage.) 

Mabel, (l.) Oh! (in a state of indignation) What 
o you mean, sir? How dare you? 
Dick, (b.) Fly! Fly! 

(Duffell coughs.) f 

sees Duff.) Too late, too late! (crosses b.) 
Duff, (going to Dick r.) Pardon me, sir, there's one 
lore little point, I just wanted to know if — (to Dick, 
tide) Who's the lady? 
Dick. Mrs. Smith, (to Duff) 
Duff. Oh! 

Dick, (aside) Oh, Tilly, Tilly — you're caught, you're 
ftnght — poor lost little foglette! 
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(Exit door down b.) 

Duff, (aside) The genuine Mrs. Smith, (takes 
hat, aloud) Pardon me, madam, but my name's 
fell — Sergeant Duffell, of Vine Street. I've come to 
sist your husband, Mr. Smith, (b. c.) 

Mabel. My husband — ah, yes. 

Duff. There's a charming little conspiracy going 4 
in this flat, and I'm here to arrest a lady passing aj 
Mrs. Smith. J 

Mabel. A lady here in my husband's flat! (croswj 
b.) 1 

Duff, (goes l.) Yes, ma'am, in your husband's fla| 
The case is somewhat complicated. I want your assist! 
ance. 

Mabel. But how can I assist you? 

Duff. By watching her, ma'am — and as it's in you) 
husband's interests, I don't think you'll mind carryiq 
out a little plan of mine. It's very simple, and it wll 
help Mr. Smith! You needn't be afraid, I shall be cloe 
at hand. 

Mabel. Then whatever it is, I'll do it. 

Duff. Good! How many servants do you keep? 

Mabel. Only one, our housekeeper, Mrs. Ponting! 

Duff. Now, if you can borrow one of her aprons an 
one of her caps and appear before her in the guise < 
a servant, you'd be able to gain some very valuable ii 
formation; understand, ma'am? 

Mabel. Yes, yes, I'll see Mrs. Ponting at once, (goto 
up c.) 

(Duffell crosses b.) 

But who is this lady — what is her name — and what 
she doing here? (comes down b. c. again) 

Duff. If it's the party I think, her name's Matilc 
Scraggs, but there's no time to explain now, ma'am 
but whatever you do, don't let her suspect you're watc 
ing. 

Mabel, (going up to door) No. Oh, how excited 
feel! But have no fear, I'll carry out your instructioi 
to the letter. 

(Exit Mabel c.) 

Duff, (putting on hat) That's what I call a ve 
sensible woman, (taking cigar from box on sideboa 
— Bus. — takes up box — smells cigars) Cigars! goi 
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Hns too— I wonder if they ve counted 'em! Well, any- 
how here goes for one. Now, Duffell, my boy, you can 
Smoke a quiet cigar outside, watch the flat, and await 
developments! 

(Duffell opens room door c, and Nora opens street 
door. Duffell hides behind door c. Nora does not 
see him.) 

(Noba goes straight to fireplace and admires hat and boa 
in glass. The moment she passes Duffell, he darts 
round to the other side of door, almost closing it, 
showing head and arm. He points to Nora.) 

(quickly, in loud whisper) The hat — the boa — the urn- 
brella — the Duchess! 

(Exit c, closing door quietly.) 

Nora, (who has been looking in glass admiring her 
things) Yes, it was good of Jack to think of me, and 
I'm so delighted with his presents! (looking in glass 
again) The dear fellow! So different from most hus' 
bands! But, I'm forgetting my duties! (rings bell on 
table b.) I've not seen Mrs. Ponting yet! I'll inter* 
view her at once. She certainly keeps the flat in de 
lightful order! (sits at table r.) I wonder what she's 
like! Jack gave me a very glowing account of her in 
his letters; he says she is a treasure. I hope she's not 
too good-looking, (sits b. of table) 

(Mabel enters c. in cap an& apron, leaving door open.) 

Mabel. Did you ring, ma'am? 

Noba. (starts on seeing so pretty and bewitching a 
servant) Why, she's positively beautiful! Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Ponting! 

Mabel. Good morning, ma'am! (aside) My hat! 

Noba. I'm your mistress — Mrs. Smith. 

Mabel, (scarcely able to control herself) Yes, 
ma'am, (aside) Matilda Scraggs! 

Noba. You can take away the breakfast things. 

(Crosses l. c. looking at Mabel as Mabel crosses to b. 
of table. During this scene Mabel is collecting every- 
thing on the tray which is on table — she folds the 
white cloth over it when everything is on it, and should 
time it so as to be finished in time to carry it off when 
Noba says " That will do, thank you. You may go.**) 
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Mabel. Yes, ma'am, (crosses to table R.) 

Noba. (aside) Decidedly too good looking. I she 
have returned home sooner, (aloud) What is 
name? (seated on couch) 

Mabel. Mabel, ma'am, (aside) My boa! 

Noba. Mabel? (putting umbrella on couch) 

Mabel. Yes, ma'am, (aside) And my umbrella! 

Nora. You are a widow, I believe? 

Mabel, (starts) A widow! Yes, ma'am. 

Noba. (aside) Young, good-looking and a widoi 
Decidedly dangerous! Jack's description was most 
leading, (aloud) I hope you've been attentive to 
husband? 

Mabel. Very, ma'am, (clears breakfast things) 

Noba. (aside) Not too attentive, I hope. (a\ 
I fear Mr. Smith must have been very lonely. 

Mabel. Oh, very, poor darling! 

Nora, (indignantly) Mrs. Ponting! (rises) 

Mabel. I mean poor darling master, ma'am. 

Noba. (aside) She shall certainly not stay!' 

(Mabel makes great noise with breakfast things.) 

(starts) Mrs. Ponting, pray be careful! 

Mabel. I beg pardon. 

Nora. Do you usually clear the table in that ex- 
tremely awkward manner? 

Mabel, (flurried) Well, N you see, ma'am, I havent 
been in service very long. 

Nora. Evidently not; I'm afraid this place will not 
be at all suitable to you. 

Mabel. Oh yes, ma'am, I like it very much indeed! 

Nora. Besides you are much too young to hold a 
house-keeper's position. 

Mabel. Too young, ma'am! Mr. Smith doesn't think 
so. 

Nora, (aside) I can quite believe it. (aloud) 
Never mind what Mr. Smith thinks. I am mistress of 
this household, Mrs. Ponting, please understand that 

Mabel. Yes, ma'am. 

Nora. That will do, thank you, — you may go. 

Mabel. Yes-, ma'am. 

(Lifts up tray with tea things on, also train of dress, 
showing plenty of frilled petticoat. Exit o. with 
breakfast things, leaving door open.) 
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Nora, (following her up and watching her) BlacK 
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shoes and black silk stockings, (closes door) 
description was most misleading! She shall not 
sre another night. Not another night! (crosses r. 
7 in glass and taking off hat and boa during the 
\ng scene, places hat and boa on table) 

h enters c, shuts door, creeping down to door l. 
*. watches him, and just as he has his hand on 
lie of door, calls.) 



:h. Ah, there you are, darling! (he is very anx- 
nd all through the following scene with his wife, 
>ors to peep into Mabel's room, being anxious 
w if she's gone, of course not allowing his wife to 
picious of his movements) I've been looking for 
ery where! 

l. And I've been interviewing Mrs. Ponting. 
h. Well, wasn't I right — isn't she a treasure? 
l. I'm not at all impressed with her! (crosses 
th) 

?h. You're not? Oh, I am disappointed. 
l. She's much too good-looking. 
:h. Good-looking, Nora? Oh no, you can't call 
'onting good-looking. Comely, if you like, dear; 
e's not a beauty! (both seated on couch) 
i. She wears black . satin shoes and black silk 
as. 

'H. (sits on couch l.) Does she? I've never no- 
hem, darling, (aside) Giddy old Ponting! Think 
:! (Bus.) 

^. (slightly jealous) She's been very attentive 
, she tells me! 

ra. Very, dear. Slippers — everything, always 
-nice cup of tea in bed every morning! 
v. Most improper! (rises, crosses to r. aside) I 
ou've been very lonely without me. (aloud) 
th. (goes l. playing with flowers in vase on table 
wing his anxiety to open door l.) Very, darling! 
t, I don't know what I should have done without — 
Anting, she was most comforting, dear! 
v. (goes up to glass over mantel r., aside) Yes, 
th's wages in lieu of notice. 

rn. (by this time Smith has managed to look 
Mabel's room — aside) She's gone. (Bus.) I 
e again! 

enters, not seeing Nora, from room r. going c.) 
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Dick. I say, Smiff! 

Smith, (aside) Hush! (Bus. indicating Nora's 
presence. He then indicates his delight at the departure 
of Mabel, finishing up by shaking Dick's hand) How 
did she go, eh? 

Dick, (aside) She hasn't gone! 

Smith. Not gone! (forgetting his wife's presence, 
gives a yell) What the devil do you mean? (angrily) 

Nora, (alarmed, runs to Smith) Jack! Ah, tie is 
ill, Mr. Desmond. 

(Dick goes r. c.) 

Smith, (sitting on ottoman, with handkerchief to 
face) It's nothing, Nora. Touch of neuralgia, that's 
all, that's all. 

Nora. I've a little Eau de Cologne in my bag. I'll 
fetch it and bathe your poor head, darling! 

(Exit quickly c door — Hall.) 

Smith, (rising) She's not gone? 

Dick. How could she go without these things? 
(pointing to hat, etc. — on table) 

Smith, (groans) Oh! 

Dick. Why didn't you keep your wife away longer? 
Take her out again, and keep her out. 

Smith. Where's that assinine Duffell? 

(Enter Nora from c. pouring Eau de Cologne on hand- 
kerchief.) 

Dick. I left him here with the foglette! (Bus. 
aside) Your wife! (crosses l.) 

(Smith drops into couch again and groans as if ill.) 
(Dick sits round to l. of htm.) 

Nora. There, dear, let me — (pours Eau de Cologne 
on his head) 

Smith, (yelling) Oh! Oh! You've poured it in my 
eye, dear. (Bus.) 

Nora. Oh! I am so sorry, dear! (Bus.) 

Smith. I'm better now. That's lovely — but come, 
Nora, I've another little surprise for you. 

Nora. Another? (full of delight) 

Smith. Yes, darling, I'm full of surprises this morn- 
ing. Put on your things, I'll take you round to Mit- 
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•chell's and buy you a sealskin dress — nd> <^ le **** — 
'Jacket! o&&* 

Dick, (to Smith) Good idea, Smiff! <o* ^ 

(Nora crosses R., takes up Mabel's hat off V <p 

Smith, (going across r.) No, no, not tha <&ing 
(takes it and holds it behind him and then mt! 

(Dick takes it and puts it on table below door l.) - t 

Wouldn't go well with the sealskin! 

(Nora then takes Mabel's boa, Smith takes it from her.) 

Nor that, Nora. 

Nora. WJiy not, Jack? 

Smith. Well, my dear, that and sealskin! Judge for ' 
yourself! 

(Bus. hands it to Dick, who puts it on table l. with the 

hat.) 

Nora, (taking her own hat from chair R.) Anything 
to please you, dear. 

(Mabel opens door slightly — peeps in, and unseen 
watches them — she is still in servant's dress.) 

Smith, (takes out his pocket book, and, opening it, 
shows notes) Now, Nora, a little extra pin money! 
Where's your purse, dear? (he sits at table, placing the 
notes and his pocket book on it) 

Mabel, (aside) My husband's pocket book! He's 
stolen it! 

(Nora sitting at head of .table l. and placing her purse 
on the table. Bus. with notes.) 

Smith. Five — ten — and one makes fifteen! There 
you are, Nora. (Bus. places notes on top of pocket book 
on table) 

Nora. Oh, how generous you are! (goes to glass, 
puts on hat) 

Smith. I can afford to be generous, thanks to " Merry 
Mabel." 

Mabel. » (aside) Merry Mabel] I don't feel merry! 

Dick. She's a flyer! 
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3mith. Yes, but she wants a lot of humoring. 
rosses to l. and takes his overcoat from couch) 
IMauel. (aside) Oh, does she? 

Dick. You were lucky to get hold of her. I wish she 
p as mine, she'll bring you in no end of money, Smiff. 

(Smith hands overcoat to Dick to help him on.) 

JVoba. I've not seen her yet, you know, (crosses to 
. c.) 
Mabel, (aside) Oh, haven't you? 

v The moment Nora has crossed to l. c. and all the char- 
acters have their backs to Mabel, she goes quickly to 
table, takes the notes and quickly hides behind cur- 
tains. ) 

Smith. Jawson takes her down to Mudboro' to-mor- 
row and the Duke of Putney's plate will be ours, (put- 
ting on coat) 

(By this time, all the characters have their backs to 
Mabel. Dick helping Smith on with his coat, and 
Nora fastening her gloves.) 

Nora, (who has been arranging her hat, etc.) I'm 
quite ready, dear, (makes sure that Mabel is behind 
curtain, and goes up to door c.) 

Smith, (putting on overcoat) All right, dearie, I 
won't be two wobbles of a duck's tail, (going up c.) 
Come along, darling! 

Dick. Smiff, don't forget your pocket-book. 

Smith. By Jove! (takes it from table r. and puts it 
in his pocket) Not much good going shopping without 
money. 

(As Smith goes up, Dick crosses r.) 

Dick. Be careful — be careful! (aside) Don't lose 
the notes again, Smiff! (Bus. cross r.) 

(Nora is at door of flat.) 

Smith, (aside) Not likely — Ah, ah! (Bus.) Now's 
your chance, balloon her out! 

Nora, (standing at c. door) Won't you come with 
us, Mr. Desmond? 

Smith. No, no, dear — he can't. He's going to be busy 
— very busy. Aren't you, Dick? (Bus.) 
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Nora. Then we'll leave you in charge of the flat — 
(laughingly) But don't flirt with Mrs. Ponting. 

(Exit c.) 

Dick. Eh? (laughs) 

Smith. Flirt with Mrs. Ponting! What's she talking 
about? Now then, Dick, " biff " her out! Biff her out! 

(Exit — shuts door c.) 

Dick, (exploding with laughter) Flirt with Mrs. 
Ponting — well I like that! 

(Exit roaring with laughter room down b.) 
(Mabel enters from behind curtains.) 

Mabel, (taking the stage) So I'm to be sent to Mud- 
boro' to-morrow. Jawson will take me! Oh! So I'm 
Merry Mabel, am I? (laugh) A flyer! But I want a 
lot of humouring! (laughs) Mr. Duff ell was right! 
There is a conspiracy going on here. 

(Colonel Smith knocks and rings.) 

"Who's this? Ah! perhaps it's Jawson! Anyhow, I 
mustn't be seen like this. 

(Exit door down l. quickly.) 
(Mbs. Ponting opens door c. The Colonel enters , places 

hat and stick in hall.) 

Colonel. Thank you. Is my nephew in? 

Mbs. P. No, sir, he's gone out, but I don't think he 
will be long. 

Colonel. Then I will wait, (going towards head of 
table b.) 

Mbs. P. Very well, sir. 

Colonel, (taking off gloves) Can you give me a 
whiskey and soda? 

Mbs P. Certainly, sir. (goes to sideboard l., gets 
tray and places it on table b.) Here it is, sir. 

Colonel. Thanks, (helping himself) By the way, 1 
want to write a couple of important letters. Where can 
I do so? 

Mbs. P. (pointing to door n.) That is master's study. 
You'll find everything you want tiiere. 
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(Rev. Smith knocks and rings.) 

Confound that knocker! It's going all day. (goes to 
street door) 

Colonel. By Jove! considering Master Jack's a tee- 
totaler, this is a remarkably good drop of whiskey! 
(goes to fireplace) 

(Mrs. Ponting opens door — the Rev. Smith passes her 
and goes down l. c. Mbs. P. follows down c.) 

Rev. S. I've just called to enquire if Mr. Smith was 
very angry when you gave him the letter? 

Mbs. P. Lor, sir, I've forgotten all about it! (taking 
it out of her pocket) 

Rev. S. You've forgotten all about it! 

Mrs. P. You see, sir, you see, I put it in my pocket, 
and it slipped out of my head. 

Rev. S. Your thoughts are still running on that milk- 
man, I fear, (taking the letter) I'll deliver it to him 
myself. 

Mbs. P. He is out, sir, but I don't think he'll be 
long. 

Rev. S. May I wait for him? 

Mrs. P. CJertainly, sir. 

(Exit c.) 

Rev. S. I'm most perplexed, (seeing Col.) Oh, I 
beg your pardon. 

Colonel. Good morning! So you want to see my 
nephew — a friend of yours, I suppose, (going c. to 
him) 

Rev. S. We are neighbours, nothing more. I am the 
curate of Saint Andrew's, (drops paper as he goes 
down l.) 

Colonel, (pointing to paper Rev. S. has dropped) 
That yours, sir? 

Rev. S. Oh, thanks! (picking it up) It is my sub- 
scription list in aid of the Spinsters' Home at Batter- 
sea — but I regret to say it is quite empty. 

Colonel. The Home? 

Rev. S. No, the Home is quite full; it is my list that 
is empty. 

Colonel. We'll soon remedy that; I'll start it with a 
sovereign, (gives coin) 

Rev. S. You will! How generous! It is really most 
kind of you. 
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Colonel. It's a very worthy object, and they deserve 
a home for remaining single, (has written his name on 
list during this with pencil attached to his chain) 

Rev. S. Oh, thanks! 

Colonel, (returning list) There! If you work Mas- 
ter Jack right, you might get a pony out of him. (goes 
to table r.) 

Rev. S. A pony! Oh, fancy! But I haven't got a 
stable. 

Colonel, (laughing — aside) Greenhorn! (helps 
Himself to another drink) Can I offer you anything? 

Rev. S. No, thank you. I never drink. 

Colonel. A paragon of all the virtues, eh? Do you 
never feel thirsty? 

Rev. S. Oh, yes; but I can always quench it with a 
little sherbet and water. 

Colonel, (aside) Sherbet and water! Oh, this man 
gets on my nerves, (aloud) Excuse me, I've a couple 
of most important letters to write. You don't mind my 
leaving you? (going to door r. i. e.) 

Rev. S. Not in the least! 

Colonel. Sherbet and water! Ah! Ah! Ah! 

(Exit R. I. E.) 

Rev. S. He seems a very genial old gentleman — what 
a pity it is he drinks! (taking off his gloves) I'm in 
sore tribulation. Mabel, my wife, is lost. A telegram 
from Scotland has brought me the melancholy tidings. 
She left there yesterday. 

(Mabel enters, still in servant's dress, door down l.) 

Mabel. My Johnnie, my darling! At last — at last! 
(utith a cry of joy she rushes to him and takes the 
little man in her arms) Oh, Johnnie! 

(They sink on couch,) 

Rev. S. (r.) Mabel! My lost lamb! 

(Mabel still holding her husband in her arms, rocks to 
and fro, and as he tries to speak, she presses his face 
against her dress — seated on couch.) 

(Dick enters at r. i. e.) 

Dick. . (entering) What's she up to now, and what's 
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she got in her arms? A man — a parson! It's Saintly 
Sam! Where's Duff ell? 

(Quick exit c.) 

Mabel. Oh, my poor darling, did they hurt you much? 

Rev. S. (speaking under difficulties) Mabel, I 

Mabel, (smothering his face again) But you're safe 
in your Mabel's arms once more. ' 

Rev. S. I'm in a state of mystification! Why are you 
here in that dress? 

Mabel. Oh, I'd forgotten, (merry laugh) Ah, never 
mind the dress — your Mabel's in it. 

Rev. S. (aside) Am I quite awake? 

Mabel. My brave, heroic, handsome Johnnie! (re- 
peating the embracing Bus.) 

Rev. S. Mabel, I hunger 

Mabel, (embracing him again) My poor darling, of 
course you're hungry! (going) I'll fetch you some- 
thing, (going to door c.) 

Rev. S. No, no — you don't understand, (following 
her up) 

Mabel. Ah, take these notes 

(Rev. S. holds out hand.) 

(taking notes out) They're yours — they're safe. I'll 
explain everything in a moment, (embracing again) 
My darling! 

(Quick exit c. leaving door open.) 

Rev. S. (crosses to l. holding notes in his hands and 
looking frightfully amazed) Whatever does it mean? 
Am I dreaming? Why is my Mabel here in a servant's 
dress? 

(Enter Smith quickly c, goes down r. of table andr 

shakes newspapers.) 

Smith. How stupid of me! Fancy forgetting the 
notes! Luckily the cab hadn't gone far. I left them on 
this table, (looks under) Why, good heavens, they're 
gone! Eh? Who's this? 

Rev. S. (l. c. still standing with notes in his hand) 
I beg your pardon, sir, but are you Mr. Smith? 

Smith, (still looking for the notes at table b.) Yes. 
Who the devil are you? 
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Rev. S. Then I wish to offer you an abject apology. 

Smith, (aside, seeing notes) Why, there they are! 
(seeing them in the Parson's hand) Those notes are 
mine! 

Rev. S. No, sir, they belong to Mabel, (places notes 
in breast pocket) 

Smith, (aside) Ah, it's Saintly Sam! Duffell was 
right! They will all turn up! (aloud) Give me those 
notes, sir. (going to him, chases him round couch and 
over to table) 

Rev. S. (rushing across R. of table r.) Certainly not, 
and if you are violent, I shall call Mabel. 

Smith, (taking off coat and placing it in chair head 
of table) Oh! you'll call Mabel, will you? You scoun- 
drel! (going to him) Do you know where you'll sleep 
to-night? Do you know where Mabel will sleep to-night? 

Rev. S. In bed, I trust. 

Smith. But it'll be a very hard one. They can't go 
in for luxuries at the cell you'll occupy. 

Rev. S. Cell, sir! Do you take me for a monk? 

Smith. A monk — for monkey! Oh, you (going to 

Mm) beauty! (inane laugh) Come, give me those 
notes! (going to him — ) 

(Rushes after Rev. S., who comes down in front of table , 
crosses to couch for hat and hurries up c.) 
and off.) 

Rev. S. No, sir. (evading Smith) 

Smith. Give me those notes, I say! (going to him) 

(Duffell enters quickly c. and gets between them, hold- 
ing Smith.) 

Duff. No violence, sir. 

(Rev. S. quick exit.) 

Smith. Duffell, you idiot. That's Saintly Sam! He 
has my notes in his pocket — you've let him go! (sits 
in chair l. of table b.) 

Duff. Saintly Sam! It's all right, sir, he can't es- 
cape! I've my men planted below. 

Smith, (sinks in chair) Oh, of all the thick-headed 
fools that ever breathed, that man's the worst. 

(Enter Colonel Smith from door R. i. e.) 

(aside) Here's another of 'em! 
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(Eait c.) 

Col. Ah, Jack! What's the matter, Jack? 

Smith. Nothing, nothing! 

Colonel. I say, Jack, I've missed my appointment 
with the Commander-in-Chief, so I must stop in town 
to-night. Can you put me up? 

Smith. Oh! Come and live with us. 

Col. Eh? 

Smith. I mean, Nora'll be delighted. 

Col. Nora! You mean Mabel? 

Smith. Yes, Mabel — Nora — Ponting— they'll all be 
glad.' 

Col. By the way, did you see that parson? 

Smith. He's no parson — he's a fraud! 

Colonel. A fraud! 

Smith. Yes, he's called Saintly Sam, and he's head 
of one of the most notorious gangs of swindlers in Eng- 
land. 

Colonel. What! And I gave him a sovereign for the 
Spinsters' Home! 

Smith. You did! (hearty laugh) Good-bye, sov- 
ereign! 

Colonel. Well, I'm done! 

(Nora enters c.) 

Noba. Jack, Jack, I'm tired of waiting in the cab! 

(Smith horrified, rises l. c.) 

Oh, I beg your pardon. I didn't know you were engaged. 
(goes to window) 

Colonel, (aside) Another pretty woman! (aloud) 
Jack! Introduce me! 

Smith, (aside) No, no! This is my wife's dress- 
maker! 

(Noba comes down l.) 

Colonel, (aside) Oh! (goes to overmantel, arrang- 
ing tie) 

, Smith, (going to his wife l.) Won't be a moment, 
darling! 

Nora. Who's this? 

Smith, (aside) The gas-meter, dear — No, no, the 
gas man. He's come to take the meter, (crosses b., 
aloud to Col. — taking his arm and walking him off stage 
^-Col. protesting) Come along, come along, come along! 
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(Exeunt Smith and Colonel door down B.) 
(Enter Duffell.) 

Noba. (sitting on ottoman) What is the matter with 
Jack this morning? (fanning herself with handker- 
chief) I'm getting quite alarmed. 

Duff. Ah! (expression of satisfaction at seeing 
Nora, whom he takes to be the "Duchess" — aside, Bus.) 
Parma violets, eh? (l. c.) 

* Noba. (screams and rises) Are you looking for Mr. 
Smith? 

Duff. No, ma'am, I'm looking for you. 

Nora. Your business, pray be quick — I'm just going 
shopping. 

Duff. Shopping! Shop-lifting, you mean. Now, 
come along, Matilda! 

(Music — (pp) in Orchestra.) 

Nora. Matilda! Sir! Do you know who I am? 

Duff. Do I know who you are! Certainly! Matilda 
Scraggs, the Duchess. 

Noba. What! (most indignant) 

Duff. Now, come along, Matilda; no playing about 
the bush with me — you know, (smiles, he is about to 
approach her, takes her hand. Slight struggle) 

Noba. Stand back! How dare you! Jack! Jack! 
(she calls loudly — almost screaming) 

(Enter Smith door b. down stage, in state of alarm and 
wonder — goes to Noba l. Duffell goes b. c.) 

Smith. Good heavens! What's the matter? (looks 
first at Duffell, then at his wife) 

(Colonel Smith enters door b. down stage. Mabel en- 
ters c, gets gradually down b.) 

Duff, (beaming with self-satisfaction) It's all right, 
sir; I've got her. (b. c.) 
Mabel, (pleased) Ah! 
Smith. You've got her? (l. c.) 
Duff. »Yes, sir! The Duchess of Piccadilly! 
Smith. Where is she? 
Duff. There! (points to Noba) 
Nora. Oh! 

Smith. You blithering idiot! That is my wife! 
Duff. Your wife? 
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Colonel. No, this is your wife! (points to Mabel, 
who is still in servant's costume) 

Mabel. What? 

Noba. That is my servant, Mrs. Ponting! 

Mabel, (crossing to Noba) No, Matilda Scraggs, I'm 
not your servant, (crosses to c.) 

Noba. Then who are you? 

Mabel. I am Mrs. John Smith! 1 1 

(Music forte.) 

(Mabel stands erect c. Noba with a scream falls faint- 
ing onto ottoman. Colonel Smith stands amazed. 
Smith with hands to head, dazed.) 

John Smith. 
Duffell Mabel Noba. 

Col. S. 

QUICK CURTAIN. 

For picture, John Smith is leaning over Noba, slapping 

her hand. 
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ACT III. 

Scene. — The same. Ten minutes later on the same morn- 
ing. 

(Duffell enters door of flat quickly when the curtain 

rises.) 

Duff, (goes to fireplace b.) And to think that I al- 
lowed myself to be taken in by him. (picks up photo 
on mantelpiece) Mr. Smith indeed! His conduct when 
I arrived ought to have put me on my guard. Mir: Smith 
indeed! Well, it isn't often I make a mistake. He's 
one of the gang! And so is that other party, Desmond. 
Anyhow, I'll soon have them a'.l under lock and key at 
Vine Street, (puts photograph on table u.) 

(Mabel enters door l. sobbing and in a very excited 

state.) 



Mabel. Ah, Mr. Duffell- 



•Duff. My dear madam, don't distress yourself like 
this; I'll see they don't harm you. 

Mabel, (sobbing) But my husband! Think of my 
husband! What have they done to him? What have 
they done to him? 

Duff. (b. c.) It's pretty certain they've got him hid* 
ing somewhere. 

Mabel. Heaven knows what he may be suffering! 

Duff. Leave everything in my hands; I'll find him! 
{crosses to window l.) 

(Mabel goes b. c.) 

{looking out of window, whistles) Oh, oh! 

Mabel, (exclamation of surprise at Duffell's long 
low significant whistle with his mouth) Oh, Mr. Duf- 
fell, what is it? 

(Going up to Duffell.) 

Duff. Don't be frightened, ma'am, (still looking out 
of window) Now, what's that furniture van doing here? 

Mabel. Furniture van! (looks over his shoulder out 
of window) 

Duff. Yes; they .tried that game on in Paris a little 
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time ago; but they don't come it over Duff ell. Well, 
upon my word — but I've upset their little programme; 
I tumble to their little game now. (crosses r. c.) 

Mabel. You do? (l. c.) 

Duff. I do, ma'am. They've got your husband out 
of the way, and their next move was to get you out 
of the way; then, with the exception of your house- 
keeper, they'd have had the place to themselves, and 
in less time than you could say "knife" everything 
here would have been in that van, and off they'd have 
gone with a nice little haul! 

Mabel. Oh, Mr. Duffell! 

Duff, (going up to door c.) I must investigate that 
van; it'll come in useful to take them all to Vine Street. 

Mabel. Oh! I'm afraid to be left here alone! (going 
to Duffell) 

Duff. Lock yourself in your room, ma'am; and if 
they attempt to force the door, open the window and 
call for help. I shall be on the alert, (opening door 
of flat) 

Mabel, (going to door l.) Oh, Mr. Duffell, what 
should I have done to-day without you? I am so help- 
less; you are so clever. 

(Exit door l.) 

Duff. Nice little woman! I like her! She said I 
was clever! Well, so I am — very clever. But to hear 
it from the lips of youth and beauty is soothing — very 
soothing. 

(Exit door c.) 

(Mrs. Ponting enters door b.) 

Mrs. P. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What is the matter 
with Mr. Smith this morning? (points to door l.) Then 
there's Mrs. Smith! What's a- worrying her, poor dear, 
and why did she borrow my things? But, lor, didn't 
she look nice in them? Ah! it all comes of the master 
stopping out last night! (lifting up her hands) I know 
it does! (l. c.) 

(Enter Nora c. She goes down r. c.) 

Nora, (entering) Where's Matilda Scraggs! 
Mrs. P. (surprised) Matilda Scraggs, ma'am? I 
don't know no Matilda Scraggs, ma'am. 
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Nora. You do! You must! You let her in last night! 

Mrs. P. Me, ma'am? The only lady I let in, ma'am, 
was Mrs. Smith. 

Nob a. Mrs. Smith indeed! That is Matilda Scraggs! 
(crosses l.) 

Mbs. P. Well, ma'am, I didn't know her maiden 
name. How was I to know master had married a Miss 
Scraggs, m'm? 

. Nora. How am I to explain to a servant? Oh, I can't! 
You may go! (sits l. of table R.) 

Mrs. P. Yes, ma'am 

Nora. Stop! 

Mrs. P. (going, aside) What's she doing here? 

Nora. You are not deceiving me? 

Mrs. P. (injured tone) Deceiving you, ma'am? 

Nora. You are my housekeeper, Mrs. Ponting? 

Mrs. P. No, ma'am, that I'm not! 

Nora. Ah! 

Mrs. P.' I'm certainly Mrs. Ponting, ma'am, but, beg- 
ging your pardon, you're not my mistress! 

(Miss Fotheringay knocks and rings.) 

Nora. Oh! I am your mistress, Mrs. Ponting. 

Mrs. P. Well, ma'am, seeing as how my mistress is 
in there — (points to room l.) I 

Nora. Do you doubt my word? (rises) 

Mrs. P. Oh no, ma'am, and I don't doubt her word 
neither; but master ain't a Mormon — (goes to door c.) 
he can't have two wives, (opens door c, leaving it 
open) 

Nora, (crosses l. c. to ottoman) Even the servant 
doesn't believe I'm Mrs. Smith. Oh, I'm so glad I came 
home! 

(Mrs. P. opens entrance door of flat) 

(Enter Miss Fotheringay.) 

Miss F. Mr. Smith at home? 

Mrs. P. Yes, miss! But oh! he's very busy this 
morning. I'll tell him you're here, miss. 
Miss F. Thanks! (comes down r. c.) 
Nora. Another little surprise for me, I suppose! 

(Mrs. P. shuts room door.) 

Nora. Good morning. You wish to see Mr. Smith? 
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Miss F. Yes, madam. 

Nora. He will be here presently; pray be seated. 

(Miss F. sits l. of table R.) 

Might I ask your name? (sits on ottoman) 

Miss F. Certainly! I am Miss Fotheringay of the 
Bijou Theatre? I left my card this morning. 

Nora, (aside) An actress! What can she want with 
Jack? (aloud) What is the object of your visit? 

Miss F. To thank Mr. Smith for his great kindness 
to me. 

Nora. Really! Is he a friend of yours? 

Miss F. A friend indeed, for he was a friend in need. 
Oh! if you only knew how good he has been to me! 

Nora, (aside) I can quite . imagine it. 

Miss F. Yes, madam; I was in trouble and he came 
to my assistance like the noble-hearted fellow he is. Do 
you know him? 

Nora, (aside) I'm afraid I don't! (alou\l) Yes — 
slightly, but when and where was he so kind to you? 

Miss F. (rises) Late last night in Leicester Square. 
It was terrible; but oh! how fortunate it was that when 
I fell fainting it was into the arms of so true a gentle- 
man! How brave he was! How sweetly tender and con- 
siderate! Can you wonder that I am longing to meet 
him and thank him from the bottom of my heart? 

Nora, (rises — aside) This is too much! (aloud) 
Madam, do you know who I am? 

Miss F. I have not the pleasure. 

Nora. I am his wife. 

Miss F. Oh! pardon me, but really (goes r. c.) 

Nora, (aside) Oh! she doesn't believe me. (aloud) 
Do you doubt my word? 

Miss F. I think you are mistaken. 

Nora. Mistaken! I tell you, madam, I am Mrs, John 
Smith. 

Miss F. Possibly; but you are not the only one, 
and 

Nora. What! (aside, half sobbing) Oh, Jack, Jack, 
how could you? (sinks on ottoman sobbing) 

Miss F. I didn't mean that; I meant that you don't 
happen to be the wife of this particular Mr. John Smith 
of Mona Mansions. 

Nora. Not his wife! How dare you say such a thing! 
(rises) 

Miss F. Because I have already had the pleasure of 
seeing the real mistress of this flat — here — not two hours 
ago, {going ».) 
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Nora. The real mistress! (aside) First, Mrs. Pont- 
ine and now this actress, (aloud) Madam, you forget 
yourself, (going up c.) I will find my husband and he 
shall explain everything in your presence and mine. 

(Exit c.) 

Miss F. This is flat-furnishing up to date. Box and 
Cox with wives! How does Mr. Smith do it? (goes l.) 

(Enter Smith from door r. i. e.) 

Smith, (b.) I beg your pardon, (seeing his mis- 
talce, furious and horrified at seeing another strange laay 
in his Hat) Madam! (groans) Another horror! An- 
otlier horror! 

Miss F. (l. c. merrily) Thank you — Mr. Smith! 

Smith. Who are you, madam? 

Miss F. Apparently you don't recognize me this 
morning. 

Smith, (furiously) Madam, I've never seen you be- 
fore in my life, (crosses l. c.) 

Miss F. (merrily) Oh! Mr. Smith! (crosses b.) 

Smith. Oh! Mrs. — Madam — (going to her) Why 
have you come here? 

Miss F. (smiling) I believe you lost a pocket-book 
last night! 

Smith. Ah! Here's another one after it! Ah! ah! 
ah! How many more of you? How many more of 
you? 

Miss F. (frightened) Mr. Smith! (draws away l.) 

Smith. Madam, do you know I have a detective on 
the premises? 

Miss F. (merrily) A detective! 

Smith. Yes, madam; and he's here to take you ana 
the rest to Vine Street. 

(Miss F. merry ripple of laughter.) 

{aside) She doesn't seem to mind it in the least! Yes; 
•she's one of the gang, (aloud) Madam, do you want to 
sleep on a plank to-night? 

Miss F. (laughs) No, thanks! 

Smith. Then you'd better go, and take Matilda with 
you! 

Miss F. Take Matilda with me? 

Smith. Yes, Matilda Scraggs! The Duchess of Picca- 
-tfflly! And perhaps you'll tell me why she has the au* 
dacity to call herself Mrs. Smith f 
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Miss F. (aside) Oh, that was the Duchess I saw 
just now. 

(Enter Colonel Smith c.) 

Colonel. I say, Jack, my boy — (goes down l. c.) 
Hallo! another pretty woman! Jack, my boy, introduce 
me! 

Smith. One moment, uncle. I'm all like that this 
morning, (changing his tone with great effort) Would 
you mind stepping into that room for a moment? 
(opens door down b.) 

Mihh F. (crossing to door b.) Not in the least, but 
— won't you introduce me? 

Smith, (aside) Hush! This is the detective! 

Mihh F. Oh! 

(Merry laugh and exit door down b.) 

Colonel. Jack, you rascal! 

Smith, (trying to laugh) I am! I am! 

Colonel, (digs him in ribs) You're having all the 
fun this morning. 

Smith. Oh, I am! I am! 

Colonel, (smiling and pointing off) Who's that? 

Smith. That? That! Oh, that's — that — (aside) 
Who the devil is — that? (aloud) Oh! that's our nur- 
sery governess, sir! 

Colonel. Your nursery governess! Why, you haven't 
any — (Bus. imitating nursing baby) 

Smith. I know, I know — quite so; but — er — you 
never know what may happen. 

(Quick exit into room down b.) 

Colonel, (jovial laugh; crosses and sits on ottoman 
l. c.) I can't quite make Master Jack out! He doesn't 
seem to know his own wife; and she's a little myster- 
ious! Why was she dressed like a servant just now! 
And that dressmaker girl seems a trifle peculiar. What 
did Mabel call her? Matilda Scraggs — yes! Matilda 
Scraggs! 

(Noba enters c, goes down b. c.) 

Noba. I can't find Jack anywhere. 

Colonel. Ah, here is the lady, (rises, Bus. puts eye- 
glass in eye, looking her up and down, walking towards 
her) Ah! Ah! 
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Nora. Well, sir, have you finished your inspection? 

Colonel, (removing eyeglass) Pardon me, madam, 
if I appear rude. 

Nora. I mean your inspection of the meter! (crosses 
l. c.) 

Colonel, (r. c.) My inspection of the meter? 
(laughs) Madam, do you know who I am? 

Nora. (l. c.) The gas man! 

Colonel, (r. c. laughs again) The gas man? Madam, 
I am Colonel Duncan Smith. 

Nora. My husband's uncle! (goes to him f holding 
out her hand) 

Colonel, (placing his hands behind him) Certainly 
not, madam; don't know your husband! I'm John 
Smith's uncle! 

Nora. And I am John Smith's wife! (goes b. c.) 

Colonel, (c. smiling) Oh no, you really must* par- 
don me, but 

Nora. (r. c.) Now, he doesn't believe me! No one 
believes me! (angrily; comes up to him with arms 
folded) Will you be good enough to tell me who I am? 

Colonel, (c.) You are Miss Matilda Scraggs, the 
dressmaker. Jack told me so. 

Nora. (r. c.) Jack told you that? 

Colonel, (c.) Certainly! And may I ask why you 
take me for the gas man? 

Nora. (r. c.) Because your nephew told me so! 

Colonel, (c.) What! 

(Enter Mabel door l.) 

Mabel, (l. c. entering) Oh, Uncle Duncan! Uncle 
Duncan! (going to him and sobbing on his shoulder) 

Nora. (Bus.) Oh! 

Colonel, (arms round Mabel) What's the matter, 
Mabel, my dear? 

Mabel. My Johnnie! My Johnnie! (leaving the Col- 
onel's arms, goes l.) 

Nora. How dare you call my husband your Johnnie? 

Mabel. And how dare you call my Johnnie your hus- 
band? 

Nora. He is not your husband. 

Mabel. You are not his wife! 

Nora. ) Oh! (speaking together ', they collapse into 
Mabel. \ Colonel's arms) 

Colonel, (supporting one on each shoulder) Ladies! 
Ladies! (trying to calm them) 
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Nora. This is too much! (crosses l.) 

Mabel. It is more than I can bear, (crosses s.) 

Nora. But I'll not remain here to be insulted. 

Mabel. Why did you come here at all? You know 
you have no right here. 

Nora. No right here! No right in my own home? 

Mabel. This is not your home! 

Nora. Not my home! 

Colonel. Certainly not, madam. This is not your 
home. 

Nora. Oh! (takes up Mabel's hat and boa from table 
l.) Well, that settles it: (comes c.) 

Mabel. Madam, how dare you! (crosses to. Nora and 
snatches hat and boa) Those are mine! (crosses to 
door l.) 

Nora. Yours! 

Mabel. Yes, madam, mine. 

(Exit l.) 

Nora. Hers! And he gave them to me only an hour 
ago. (sinks on ottoman sobbing) 

Colonel. Don't cry, my dear! Don't! (going up) 
Oh, hang it! I can't stand a woman's tears! (goes up 
and opens c. door) 

(As he does so the Rev. Smith enters.) 



Halloa! How did you get in? 

Rev. S. I found the outer door open, so entered. 
(goes towards couch) 

Nob a. (to herself) So I'm the Duchess of Picca- 
dilly ! 

Rev. S. Oh, J beg your grace's pardon for intruding. 
(takes off hat) 

Nora, (going up) Oh! 

Rev. S. Have you seen my Mabel? (following her) 

Nora. Don't speak to me, sir! How dare you! 

(Exit c.) 
Rev. S. The Duchess appears angry! (going down 

Colonel, (r. c.) You little imposter, where' s my 
sovereign? 

Rev. S. Your sovereign! At Windsor Castle, I be- 
lieve. 
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| » Colonel. I mean the sovereign you swindled me out 

;■" Rev. S. Sir! 

»■ Colonel. The sovereign I gave you for the Aged Spin- 
sters' Home at Battersea. Oh, you hypocrite! How dare 
HTou wear that coat? 

- Rev. S. I am the curate of St. Andrews. 
f Colonel. Yes; I've heard that before; but I know 
petter! And if you don't hand me over my sovereign, 
I shall hand you over to the police. 

(Smith enters b.) 

Colonel, Ah, Jack, I've caught the rogue, (going b.) 
Smith, (crosses to Rev. S.) \ou scoundrel! 
Rev. S. Sir, I am the curate of St. Andrews! 
Smith. The curate of St. Anurews! Ah! ah! ah! 
Colonel. Don't let him go, Jack! I'll send for a 
policeman. 

(Exit c. door.) 



Smith. Now then, Mr. Saintly Sam- 
Rev. S. Saintly Sam, sir! I am- 



Smith. Oh! I know who you are! Your disguise 
doesn't take me in! What do you mean by selecting 
my flat to carry out your criminal plans? 

Rev. S. I haven't the remotest idea of your mean- 
ing. I came here to offer you an abject apology. 

Smith. Never mind the apology. Where are the 
notes you stole just now? (going towards him) 

Rev. S. (retreating) I did not steal them, sir. 
Mabel entrusted them to my keeping. Oh, where is 






fine? Where is she? (crosses to table R.) 

Smith. You know where she is well enough, and you 
Also know that her name is not Mabel — it's Matilda! 

Rev. S. Matilda! 

Smith. Yes, Matilda Scraggs, and her mother keeps 
a wardrobe shop in Somers Town. 

Rev. S. Poor fellow! I am afraid he's demented. 

Smith. You villain! But your career of crime will 
soon be cut short. . You are caught red-handed this 
time. Sit down there, (goes up to sideboard and pours 
out a whiskey and soda) Sit down and don't move! 

Rev. S. (sits) I hope he won't get violent. 

Smith. But I have one very great consolation. 
(drinks) 

Rev. S. Drink! He'll be positively dangerous in a 
»4iiute. 
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Smith- TonTl get ten years ax the Terr least (i 
to vcin&ow) Why the deace doesn't Duff ell camel 
VTL^re can he tare got to? 

'T%* Ret. S. creeps cautiously to door and slips 
leaving flat door open, but banging street door.) 

Smith, (turning round) Confound it, lie's go* 1 *:] 
What a fool I was to take my eyes off him! He'* 
slippery as an eel! 

(Xoba enters c. and goes dawn L) 

Smith, {closing door) Nora! {goes down L. 
to her) 

Nora. Don't speak to me. sir! 

Smith. Nora, my darling! 

Nora. I am no longer your darling. 

Smith. Yes, you are. dear! Now more than e\«— ^ 
Nora, you don't understand. I am the victim of a ^ 
signing woman. ^ 

Noka. And I am the victim of a faithless husband* 
•(crosses b. c.) 

Smith. Nora, will you listen to me? 

Noka. Too late, sir! I've heard enough, and Fit 
seen enough. Besides, how can I believe a word yot 
say? 

Smith. Have I ever told you a lie? 

Noba. Yes! You lied when you gave me her hat,| 
her boa, and her umbrella. You lied when you said] 
your Uncle Duncan was the gas inspector; you lied 
when you told him Mabel was your wife. So I'm her 
dressmaker, am I? A charming little plot truly — but 
my unexpected return has completely exposed it. (Mi! 
what a delightful home-coming! But I am about to rid 
you of my presence. I am going back to Dover. 

Smith. Oh, Nora, don't be silly. 

Noka. {going to table) Her portrait! Another 
proof! Another proof! 

Smith. Nora, I swear I am innocent. 

Nora. Innocent! 

Smith. It is the truth, and truth must triumph! 

Noka. It has triumphed! {tears up photo and throws 
it at his feet. Going up) Good-bye! Oh, Jack! Jack!. 

{Exit c.) 
Smith, {calling after her) Nora! Nora! (Bui. 
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/ kicking pieces of torn portrait lying on stage) I'll 
-erver do another kind action as long as I live, (sits 
) Never, as long as I live! 

(Dick enters c.) 

IDick. Confound the fog! it's coming on again. Halloa 
I* b uck up, Smifif. Buck up — where's the foglette? (lay- 
liM<ng hands on Smith's shoulders) 

■ Smith, (points to room where Miss F. is) There! 
jl^o! no! (points to room Mabel is in) There — (points 
<o room Miss F. is in again) I've another one in there. 
Dick. You don't mean to say you've two mysterious 
females on the premises? 

Smith. I have! I have! 
■ Dick. Has your wife seen the latest? 

Smith. She has! Dick, I'm in the final stage of 
peration and despair. Was ever an innocent man 
such frightful position? Every moment I'm sinking 
deeper and deeper into difficulties, and the more I 
ggle to extricate myself the greater they grow — a 
ilmple, kind, generous act of mine last night has been 
taken advantage of by these designing females, and 
at scoundrel, Saintly Sam! My wife thinks I'm faith- 
less. Oh! my head's going! I can feel the symptoms of 
lunacy coming on. Dick, I'm dazed! (waving his 
right hand in front of his eyes) Dazed! 

Dick,, (alarmed) Smiff! (follows Smith and keeps 
just behind him during this speech) 

Smith, (rises and goes c.) The fog's rising before 
my eyes — and look, there's Leicester Square — and there's 
the fainting female! See, she's talking, laughing, plot- 
L ting with her two confederates, (wild laugh) Yes; 
there they are. Can't you see them waiting for their 
victim? And look, there goes the victim wending his 
way homeward through the dark, black fog, little dream- 
ing of the plot they're hatching round the corner. Now 
they're listening — yes, they've heard his footsteps. Now 
they separate, and the victim still plods on to meet his 
fate, (calls as though warning the victim) Stop — 
man — it's an old trick! Save yourself! Turn back! 
Too late, she's in his arms! Why doesn't someone tell 
him what a fool he is? 

Dick, (placing hand on Smith's shoulder , trying to 
change the current of his thoughts) Smith! 

Smith, (shouts at the imaginary man) Smith! 
Dick, (still trying to change current of his thoughts) 
Smith! 
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Smith. Louder, Dick — (calls) Smith! 

Dick. Smith, are you in your sober senses? 

Smith. Smith, are you an idiot? There they 90. Tha 
elements are all in their favor and dead against poor 
Smith! Now the villains are creeping up — they're on 
him — he's down, and now robbed and half strangled 
he realizes what a fool he has been. Look! The men 
have disappeared, the woman has gone; and there stands 
Smith, watchless, chainless, purseless, and alone, (sinks 
%n ottoman) 

(This speech should be done as intensely and dramatic' 

ally as possible.) 

Dick. Poor old Smiff! (crosses to fireplace) 

Smith. Yes, Dick, I'm dazed — dazed! dazed! All the 

horrors of last night are crowding in my brain, and 

here I am — facing the music! 

(Miss F. in room b. knocks loudly at door to find she 

is locked in. Smith starts up at knocking, much 

startled.) 

Miss F. (calling loudly) Mr. Smith! Mr. Smith! 

Smith, (crossing to door b.) Oh! that's the other 
one, Dick! Ah! (going to door and unlocking it) 

(Duffell enters very quietly at door of flat o.) 

Keep her quiet, Dick, keep her quiet! 

Dick. But she's not my foglette! 

Smith. Never mind. Keep her quiet for my sake, 
and I'll find Duffell! 

(Dick exit b.) 
(Smith locks door. Duffell has come down to 1*. of 
table b. by this time, and stands with his right foot 
on chair , watching Smith.) 

Smith, (seeing Duffell) Oh! there you are! Now 
look here, Duffell — 

Duff. (l. of table b.) Be careful what you say; it'll 
be used in evidence against you. (takes foot off chair) 

Smith, (b. of table) What the devil are you talk- 
ing about now? 

Duff, (smiling) Come, out with it — what's your 
name? And who are you? (both hands on table,<lean- 
ing over to Smith) 

Smith, (savagely , imitating Duffell's position) 
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What's my name — who am I? (inane laugh) John 
Smith! Idiot! 
DOTF. (grinning) John Smith, idiot! That game's 
V*- iflayed out! (grinning again) 
fc* Smith. Are you going to drive me mad? 
^, Duff. No; I'm going -to drive you to Vine Street. 
^S No wonder you wanted to compound this felony; no 
." wonder you wanted to get me off the premises — no 
"" wonder you were anxious to get Mrs. Smith off the 
premises, (laughs) 

Smith, (striking table with his fist emphatically) 
Duffell, this is my flat! 

Duff. Oh, is it? Weill Tm not your flat! (laughs) 
Smith. Take these women away. (waving both 
hands, crosses l. c.) 

Duff. Where are your confederates — (b. c.) the 
Duchess and Saintly Sam? 

Smith, (wild laugh) Oh, this is a most intelligent 
policeman! What the dickens do you take me for? 

Duff. What do I take you for? Entering this house 
with felonious intent for one thing. 
Smith. Ah! ah! ah! Me! Ah! ah! 
Duff. And robbery with violence in Leicester Square 
j£ last night for another. 

L Smith. Ah! ah! (quite excited) Anything else? 
I. Can't you throw in a murder or two? Ah! ah! Oh! I 
i. could strangle you — you — you — (going to him) 

Duff, (retreating) Stand back! No violence. I've 
a dozen men outside. You'd better go quietly. 

Smith. Duffell, I'll stand this no longer, (goes over 
to fireplace and picks up poker) If you value your life, 
go! I'll not answer for the consequences, if you remain 
here another moment. 

(Mabel enters door l.) 

(very madly) Duffell, I'm getting dangerous! Go! 
(brandishing poker) 

(Duffell rushes to door c, opens it and exit, showing 

only his head.) 

Mabel, (screams) Oh, Mr. Duffell! ( rushes up to 
window) 

Duff. Don't be frightened, madam; I'm here. 

Smith. And so am I! madam — this flat is mine! 
(crosses to l. c.) 

Mabel, (comes down l.) It's false! It belongs to 
my husband, Mr. Smith! What have you done to him? 
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(Duffell comes down b. c.) |^t! 

V 

Smith. What have I done to him? Ah! ah! Whatf" 
are you doing to him? What are you all doing to him?! 
{jumps in the air and gesticulates frantically) 

Mabel. {frightened^ goes up l.) Take him away! 
Take him away! 

Duff. Just what I'm going to do, ma'am, (b. c.) 

Smith. Oh, are you? Ah! ah! 

(Noba opens door and speaks off.) 

Noba. Have the goodness to call me a cab, Mrs. 
Ponting. {goes down b.) 

Smith. Nora, my darling! 

Nora. Don't speak to me, sir! {going down stage) 
Good-bye! I'm going back to Dover! {goes in front of 
table r. and up to fireplace) 

Duff. No, Duchess, your destination's Bow Street 
(l. of table b.) 

Smith, {going to Duff.) And your destination will 
be the nearest hospital, if you dare insult my wife! I've 
warned you, Duffell, so — take care. Take care! 

(Miss F. off stage merry laugh — Dick off stage merry 
laugh. Look at each other. Bus.) 

Smith. And they can laugh at a moment like this. 
Oh! {sits) 

Dick, {off stage) Open the door, Smiff, open the 
door! I've a glorious surprise for you. 

Duff, {gets to door b., opening door) And I've a 
glorious surprise for you, my friend. 
(Dick and Miss F. enter door b. down stage; Miss F. 

goes c Dick b. c.) 

Dick. Smiff, you've made a slight mistake. The lady 
you assisted in the fog last night — Miss Fotheringay! 

Smith, (l. rises) What! 

All. Miss Fotheringay! 

Miss F. Of the Bijou Theatre! Did you find my 
brooch last night? 

Smith. Madam, what do you mean? I've never seen 
you before in my life, never — never! That — {indicating 
Mabel) is the lady I met in Leicester Square. . 

Mabel, {horrified) Oh! 

Miss F. Mr. Smith, we met in Leicester Square. 

Smith. We did? {to Mabel) Then how did my 
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pocket-book come into your possession? 

Miss F. I called this morning to restore it to you 
— you were out, so I gave it to your wife, (pointing 
to Mabel) 

Nora-. Oh! 

Smith. Madam, that is my wife! (pointing to Nora) 

Miss F. The Duchess of Piccadilly! 

Nora. Oh! (moves up stage indignantly and comes 
down r. again) 

Smith. No, no! That is the Duchess! (pointing to 
Mabel) 

Mabel. Oh! (goes up stage indignantly and comes 
down l. again) 

Miss F. I don't understand. 

Smith. Neither do I! (sinks on couch l.) 

Duff, (goes r. c.) But I do, ma'am; you're trying 
to screen these people. 

Miss F. Sir! 

Dick. Duffell, how dare you? 

(Duffell goes to window and opens it.) * 

Mabel. Miss Fotheringay, you are mistaken, this is 
not my husband! 

Miss F. Not your husband! 
Smith. No, certainly not I 

(Duffell at window, blows his whistle, loudly. Every- 
body turn their back to audience and look at Duf- 
fell.) 

Smith, (jumping up alarmed) What the deuce are 
you doing now? 

Duff. You'll soon know, sir. Keep cool! 

Newsboy, (in street, calling) The Great Diamond 
Robbery in Bond Street. Latest News! 

All. What! 

Duff. Ah! (with pride) 

Newsboy. Arrest of the Duchess of Piccadilly in Paris 
last night! 

Duff. What! 

All. Ah! (pointing at Duffell) 

(Duffell very much confused. Smith gives derisive 
laugh as he looks at Duff. Noise heard off. Colonel 
enters, dragging the Rev. Smith down c.) 

Colonel. I've got him, Jack — Saintly Sam! 
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Mabel. Oh, Johnnie! My husband! (running into 
his arms) 

(Smith goes down l. Colonel goes behind 'ottoman,) 

• 

Rev. S. Mabel, my lost lamb! 

All. Your husband! 

Mabel. Yes — and this is his flat. 

Smith. Oh. go on! Don't mind me! 

Rev. S. N<5, darling; I reside on the uppermost story! 

Mabel. This is not your flat! Then I came to the 
wrong one last night — and slept in the — Oh! (falls on 
to couch after giving a scream) 

Smith. Madam, why did you come to the wrong flat 
last night? And you, sir; why are you here? (to 
Rev. S.) 

(Colonel consoles Mabel.) 

Rev. S. To offer you an abject apology for opening 
this letter, (hands letter) 
Smith. Letter, (taking it) 
Rev. S. My name is Smith — the Rev. John Smith. 

(Mrs. P. gives scream off stage. At Mrs. P.'s scream and 
entrance all the characters turn and watch Dtjffell's 
Bus. with Policemen with their backs to audience. 
She opens flat door and goes down b. to fireplace. 
Three or four policemen crowd in. Duffell bustles 
them out quickly, shuts door, and puts his back against 
it; presently opens it a little way and calls out — ) 

Duff. Wait! 

Smith. (Bus. with letter) Ah! I see it all — there 
are two John Smiths in Mona Mansions! 

(MUSIC cue— pp.) 

All. Two John Smiths! 

Smith. Yes, me and this! (pointing to Rev. S. — goes 
up) 

Nora, (goes to Mabel c.) But don't you know your 
husband's flat? 

(Dick passes Miss F. to armchair b. and stands over 
her. Duffell stands at head of table, ogling Mrs. 

P.) 

Mabel. No, I've been away. 
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Rev. S. And I came to dwell here during her ab- 
sence. 

Dick. Smith, the fog's lifted! 

Rev. S. (producing notes) Then these notes? 

Smith. Are mine, (taking them) You see, Nora* 
darling, the truth has triumphed. I am innocent. 

Noba. Oh, Jack, forgive me! 

Smith. Forgive you — why, of course I will, my dar- 
ling — only don't do it again! 

Duff, (coming down r. c) There! I knew it would 
all come right in the end. 

Smith. Yes; but in the meanwhile- you've been play- 
ing a merry tune, and I've had a lively time of it 
*' Facing the Music! " 
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